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«i Cusron has made it neceflary,. 2s 


contents of the following pages are evin- 


„ r n 


an introdaRtion to every book, to give 
ſome account of the work, and of the 
motives which induced the author or edi- 


tor to publiſh it. In compliance with. 


head of the Beauties of Methodiſm, ſe - 
lected from the works of the Rev. John 4 
Weſley. It may be faid that this is an 4 


N * 5 wy 
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can only ſay in anſwer, that we could 
not. conſiſtent with our ideas of beauty, 
claſs thoſe opinions among the Beauties of 
Methodiſm. Doctrines that aſſert the 
eternal miſery of beings unborn and un- 
tried, appeared to us to have nothing ami- 
able in them : and we did not chooſe to 
run the riſque of attributing ſuch a rule 
of action to the ſupreme and all-merciful 
Deity. We thought it more beautiful to 
repreſent bim as a God of love, than as 

2 God of terrors; as inviting the good to 
happineſs, rather than as precluding them 
by an irrevocable harſh decree from the 
manſions of blifs. For this purpoſe we 
choſe an author who has ſucceſsfully la- 
-boured to prove that the gates of Heaven 
are open to all who work righteouſneſs, 
and that God will puniſh none but thoſe | 
who, in this probationary ſtate, do evil. 
that in a work of a 


ceflity fos the: introduction of politics. 
6— Roan. 4 
his 


7 A - »- 
bis followers on ſuck fubjeQts; as well for 
their eternal as temporal welfare ; and we 
| concur with him in opinion. Some poli- 
tical duties are enjoined in ſcripture on 
pain of Almighty diſpleaſure, as obedi - 
ence to the king and all that have autho- 
rity under him. It therefore becomes a 
religious obligation to inculcate the neceſ- 
fity of theſe obſervances. To ſhew the 
propriety of introducing phyfical axioms, 
we need only obſerved that Our Saviour 
extended his care to the bodies as wells 
the ſouls of mankind. Thus much for 
the particular parts of the ſubſequent 
work ; we proceed now to ſpeak more 
generally. The avidity with which the 
Beauties of Johnſon were purchaſed, oc- 
cafioned ſelections from the works of moſt 
7 ——_— and elegant writers. 
„ that to mix the «tile with 
dulci might be beneficial to mankind. 
— round therefore for a writer, 
who had nat written ſo much to pleaſe as 
63 and fuch a one we 
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muſt be left to the determination of the 


to give a ſhort account of the public 


„  PREEFACE 
found in Mr. Weſley. From him there- 


| fore we have extracted ſuch paſſages as ap- 


peared to us beſt calculated to mend the 


Heart, to inform the judgment, and occa- 


fionally to entertain the mind. How far 
we have acted judicioully in this buſineſs, 


candid reader. We ſhall proceed now 


Life of Mr. Weſley, and then go on with 


our ExtraQts from his | numerous m_ 
ier 
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u. In che fo ann e 
SSLEY are the principal 
— . we 3 
ers will. agree us in opinion, 
theſe are the moſt worthy of notice. The 
private lives of men concern few but their 
relations and friends; but their public con- 


duct affects and intereſts a larger cirele. It 


may indeed be requiſite, in giving an account 
of elevated only by rank or fortune, 
to enumerate the noble anceſtors from whom 
they ſprung, and derive the faint. remains 
of honour or wealth acquired by the induſ- 
try of others : but in relating anecdotes of 
men of merit, nobler objects preſent them- 
ſelves to view. There, acts of N utili * 
and yaa 5g NF indefatiga 

fiduity, and proofs uperior airy, are 
fit ſubjects to occupy the page of the bie- 
grapher. Such circumſtances occur in the 
e and of them we 
e a brief account. This gentleman 

ern Peaks of himſelf as fellow of Lincoln 

— * Oxford, in the year 1729; when, 
in * with his brother, Mr. Charles 
| a 3 A Weng 
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vii SOME ACCOUNT OF THE | 
Weſley, ſtudent of Chriſt- church, Mr. Mor- 
commoner of Chriſtchurch, and Mr. 


year two or three of Mr. 
popu: defired to, be admitted 
em is ſociety, as did alſo a pupil 
of Mr. Charles Welley. In theſe habits 
they continued till the year 1932, when 
they wen mou by Mr. * ih of Queen's 
„ and Mr. Broughton, of Exeter. 
ames Hervey was permitted about the 
rr and in 
the year 1735 the celebrated Mr. Whitfield 
was added to their number. They thought 
the diſcipline of the univerfity too relaxed, 
and betook themſelves to faſting, devout 
_ converſation, private prayer, and meditation. 
They vifited, prayed with, relieved, and re- 
ligioufly inſtructed the fick and priſoners. | 
From their ſtrict obſervance of the ordinan- 
ces of the church, were ſtiled Metho- 


a _ 85 e 
Furniſhed with theſe k he ——_ 
became popular. Much as. reformation and 
uy revival of true Chriſtianity was wanted 
land, he ftill perceived that religious 
was more among the un- 
2 EY  eultivated 


humane defign, 
was, will a 


the Georgi 


a common thi 
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8 Accordingly, "0 
in 12 Mr. Weſley, with has 
as wang gui embarked for 


that country, with gp moſt Chriſtian and 


Georgia in piety. 
from Mr. 


78, 
likewiſe all, except 1 perhaps ) the WS, 
zluttons, . 3 thieves, diſſemblers, 

rs. They are implacable,  unmerciful 3 


— of fathers, murderers of mothers, 


murderers of their own children : it 
for a ſon to ſhoot his fa- 
ther or mother, becauſe 


of _ the Indians of 
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they are old and paſt 
labour; and for a woman either to 
abortion, or to throw her child into e next 
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ley was — in this noble work, with 
- conſiderable ſucceſs, about three years, when 
he quitted America, being ſucceeded by Mr. 
Whitfield, and returned to his native coun- 
try. Upon his arrival in England, whether 
from envy of his popularity, or owing to his 
cenſures on the indolent clergy in general, 
Encreaſing in proportion to his ſucceſs, we 
ſhall not determine; but ſome cauſe occa- 
fioned his being refuſed the uſe of churches. 
His next expedition was * 3 where 


| he. went for the wal ining 
ence, by thę conve e e 
vian and — holy Proteſtant brethren. "4 


From thence he — in leſs than a year. 
He now vifited various uninformed parts of 
his own country, and preſſed by the refuſal 
before mentioned, as well, as the amazing 
number of his followers, he preached in the 
open ſtreets, fields, market- places, halls, 

and large rooms, as opportunity and conve- 

nience dictated. In Rech fituations, being 
viewed by the people in general as a dange- 
rous innovator on the eſtabliſhed religion, 

he was naturally ſubject to, and received con- 1 

and An oy perſonal inſults, whicl #Þ 

he had the — to meet with perfect | 

— and non-refiſtance. This treatment 

the face of perſecution, with his 
Cond under it, 2 intereſted wel 
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He is now at a great age, 
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BEAUTIES 


JOHN WE SLEY. 


. LIBERTY OF JUDGMENT. . 
VERY man has a right to julge for 
himſelf, particularly in matters of reli- 


gion; becauſe every man maſt give an ac- 
count of himſclf to God. "A 


Preface to Vol. I. of his Works. 


| ORIGINAL SIN. 


| That man's nature was corrupt, the very 
heathens perceived; but how fin entered, 
they could not tell. Bur the Scriprure is 

B very 


2 THE BEAUTIES OF 


very plain in the point. © By one man fin 
entered inte the world. By one man's 
<< diſobedience many fall were made fin- 
% ners. Adam's 22 man's na- 
ture, and leavened the whete lump of man- 
kind. We putrified in Adam as our root. 
The root was poiſoned, and fo the branches 
were invenomed. The vine turned the vine 


of gall. "Adam by h 
Shy, but corrupt; and fo tranſmits guilt 
and corruption to his poſterity. By his fin 
he ſtripped himſelf of his ori righte- 
ouſneſs, and corrupted himſelf, We were 
| in him repreſentatively, 28 our moral. head ; 
=—_ . we were in him ſerninally, as our mafhrai 
— Hence we fl in him; (as Levi paid 
=_ - hes when ig. the. eins af Abraham) by 
his diſobedience we were made finners. 2115 5 
firſt fin is imputed to us -*and we are left” 
without that: original righteouſneſs, which, 


being given to him. as a common 
de caſt off. And this is neceſſarily followed 
* in him and us, by the corruption of dur 
whole nature: righteouſneſs and corruption. 
being two contraries, ong of which muſt - 
always be in men. And Adam, our com- 
mon father, being corrupt, ſo. are we; for i. 
A | who can bring a clean thing out es. of . 
_ "+ 
Vol. XXI. of the Works f. 458 = 
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hs. Hence it is called a 
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ere h 
adulteries, and all other a ation: 
the bitter fountain, and particular luſts are 
but 'rjvulefs running from it, which 
fortbe into the life à part only, not the whole 
of what is within. Thirdly, it is virtually 
all fins; for it is the ſeed of all, which want 
| but the occaſion to ſet up their heads! 

body of death, as con- 
of the ſeveral mem which con- 


ſtitute that body o Col. ii. 11.) whoſe 
ale Bes in pakete des - It is the curſed 
ground, fit to bring forth all manner of noxi-. 


W 


D 


ous weeds. Never did every fin ap m 
the cenverſation of the vileſt wretc that 


ever lived. But look into thy nature, and 


chou mayeſt ſee all and every fin in the root 
* thereof. There is a fulneſs of all unrighte- 
euſheſs there; atheiſm, idolatry, murder. 

. Perhaps none of theſe appear to thee in thy 


heart; but there 3 
- "» 


able depth of wickedneſs than thou knoweſt. 
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Fourthly, the fin of our nature is of all fins 
the moſt fix? and abiding. Sinful actions are 
tranfient, though the guilt and ſtain of them 
may remain; but the corruption of nature 
pres not away. It remains in its full power, 
night and by day, at all times, till na- 


ture 18 changed by converting grace. You 


may obſerve three things in the corrupt 


heart; firſt, there is the corrupt nature, the 
exil bent of the heart, whereby men are un- 


apt for all and fitted for all evil. Se- 
condly, there are particular luſts or diſpoſi- 


tions of that corrupt nature, ſuch as pride, 


paſſion, covetouſneis. Thirdly, there is one 
of theſe ſtronger than all the reſt, the fin 2which 
doth ſo eafily beſet us; ſo that the river divides 
ino many ſtreams, whereof one is greater 


than the reſt. The corruption of nature is 
the river head, which has many particular | 


luſts wherein it runs; but it mainly difbur- 
dens itſelf into that which we call the pre- 


 Mominani fin. But as in ſome rivers the main 


ſtream runs not always in the ſame channel, 


ſo the beſetting fin may change, as luſt in 


yoath may be ſucceeded by covetouſneſs in 


eld age. Now what does it avail tp reform 
in = 


in other things, while the reigning fin re- 
tains its full power? What if a particular 
fin be gone? It the fin of our nature keep 


the throne, it will, ſet up another it its ſtead; 


as when 2 water- courſe is ſtopped in one 


JOHN WESLEY. 2 
place, it will break forth in another. Thus 
ſome caſt off their prodigality, but covet - 


_  ouſneſs comes in its ſtead; ſome quit ther 


profaneneſs, but the fame ſtream runs in the 
other channel of ſelf- righteouſne is. | 


Vol. XXI. of the Works, p. 467. 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. | 
Perhaps the general prejudice againſt 
Chriſtian perfection, may chiefy ariſe from 
a miſapprehenſion of the nature of it. We 
willingly allow, and continually declare, there 
is 10 ſuch perfection in this lite as implies 
either a diſpenſation from doing good, and 
attending all the ordinances of God, or a 
freedom from 1gnorance, miſtake, tempta- 
tion, and a thouſand infirmities neceſſarily 
connected with fleth and blood. Firſt, we 
not only allow, but earneſtly contend, that 
there is no perfection in this life which im- 
plies any diſpenſation from attending all the 
ordinances of God, or from doing good unto 
all men, while we have time, {20xgh ſpecially 
unf, the houſehold of faith. We believe, that 
not only the babes in Chriſt, who have 
newly found redemption in his blood, but 
thoſe alſo who are grown up into perfect men, 
are indiſpenſably obliged, as often as they 
have opportunity, to eat bread and drink 
wine in remembrance of Him, and to ſearch 
the Scriptures; by faſting, as well as tem- 
| „ 40 perance, 


6 THE BEAUTIES OF . 
„ to keep their bodies under, and 
ring them into ſubjection; and above all, 
5 pour out * ſouls in prayer, both ſe⸗ 
y and in congregation. bad 
ſecondly believe, 133 is no ſuch 
fection in this life as implies an entire eli 


verance, either from ignorance or miſtake, 


in things not eſſential to ſalvation, or from 
manifold temptations, or from numberleſs 
ipfirmities, wherewith the corruptible body 
more rw _ the ſoul. Wm 
cannot any in Scripture to ſup- 
poſe, that any inhabitant of an houſe of 
clay 1s wholly exempt, either from bodily 
 Infirmities or from ignorance, of many 
things; or to imagine any is 
- miſtake or falling into divers temptations. 
But whom then do you mean by one that is 
perfect? We mean one in whom is the mind 
which was in Chriſt, and who fo walketh as 
how pag nts a man that hath clean hands 
pure heart, or that is cleanſed from all 
mort 6 fleſh and ſpirit ; one in whom is 
no occaſion of ſtumbling, and who accord- 
ingly doth not commit fin. To declare this 
Af Donn gt pong 
by t e man, 
dle in whom God hk failed his faithful. 
word ; from all your filthineſs and from all 
your idols 1 will cleanſe you: I will alſe 
fave you from all your uncleanneſſes. We 
underſtand —— a; 


| _- Aelpirefally uſe him and 


* 5 % 


— . — 


man, to be ſanctiſed i 
have a heart fo all-flaming with the love of 


e — 


10enR WESLEY. 


becauſe they know not the 


Father. — tag to is all love; fille - 
with * mercies, kindneſs, 


it 
power t 
he doth the will of God on 
done in heaven. This it 


— even to 


God, (to uſe Archbiſhop Uſher's words) vas 

continually to offer up every thought, word, 

and work, as a ſpiritual — acceptable 

to God through ns In every FR 
4 


; THE BEAUTIES OF 
of our hearts, in every word of our tongues, 
in every work of our hands, to ſhew forth 
Bis praiſe, who hath called us out of dark- 
neſs into his marvellous light. 

Vol. XXIV. of the Works, p. 32. 


Choſe from the world, if now I ſtand, 
Adorned with righteouſneſs divine; 

If brought into the promiſed land, 
= Fo the Saviour mine: 

wy S fying foi | 
. To 1 , and waſh me clean. 


> gain Perſection's height; 

| Now let me into nothing fall; | 
Be leſs than nothing in my fight, 

And feel that Chriſt is all in all. 

Vol. XXIV. of the Works, p. 36. 

PRE- 
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PREDESTINATION. | 


. mankind are infalliby faved, 1 
infallibly damned; it bei impoſüble, that 
any of the former be damned, or 
1 3 that any of the latter ſhould be ſaved. But 
YH If this be fo, then is all preaching vain. Ir 
is needleſs to them that are elected; 2 
or without, will 
. fallibly be ſaved: therefore the end of 4 
| ing, to fave ſouls,” is void with regard to 
them. And it is uſeleſs to them that are not 
elected, for they cannot poſſibly be faved ; 
they, whether with preaching or without, 
will infallibly be damned. The end of 
| * preaching is therefore void with regard to 
4 them likewiſe. So that in either cale, our 
a is vain, as your hearing is alſo 
Vain. This then is a plain proof, that the 
doctrine of predeſtination is not a doctrine 
of God, becauſe it makes void the ordinance 
of God; and God is not divided againſt him-. . 
ſelf. A ſecond i is, that it directiy tends to. 
5 deſtroy that holineſs, which is the end of all 
1 the — of tos. I do nat ſay, . None 
uo hold it are holy; (for Gad is of tender 


1 .  _ 


- Whether with preachi 
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mercy to thoſe who are unavoidably intangled 
in errors of atiy kind :) but that the doctrine 
itſelf, Fu every man is either cleficd or 
not elected from eternity, and that the one 
_ muſt mnevat be faved, and the other in- 
evitably damned,” has a manifeſt — 
todeftray keines in — for it whol- 
Iy rake away thoſe 741 
er it, ſo propoſed in Scripture, 
hope of future reward and fear of 
ln 
Ay 4 into everiafing Pu 
eternal, is no mo- 
FEI far ne, who believes 
tis lot z it is not reaſoaadle for 
him fo to do, if he thinks be is unalterably 
adjudged either to life or death. You will 
Jay, But he knows not whether it is life 
or death.” What then? This helps not the 
matter: for if a fick man knows, that he 
muſt unavoidably die, or unavoidably reco- 
ver, though he knows not which, it is un- 
reaſonable for him to take any phyfic at all. 
He might juſtly fay, (and fo I have heard 
ſome ſpeak, both in bodily fickneſs and in 
ſpiritual) If I am ordained to life, I ſhall 
Hve; if to death, I fhall die.” So directly 
does this doctrine tend to ſhut the very gate 
of holineſs in general, to hinder raboly men 


ftfrom approaching thereto, firiving 
20 enter in thereat 2 


Vol. XX. of the Works, p. 59- 


len WERLEY. | 
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, why 


f 


we cannot refiſt his 


will. 


9 

good of evil, cauſes not only * 
long, but the parents alſo, to paſs 

= fire of hell; the fire twhich never ſhall be 7 
= quenched ; and the body which is caſt there- J 
- into, being now incorruprible and immortal, 
will be ever confi and never conſumed, 
| but the ſmoke of their torment, becauſe it is 


"ww ſo! How would he cry aloud and ſpare 
not! How would he lift up his voice and 
fay, „To your tents, O Iſrael! Flee from 
the face of this God, or ye ſhall utterly pe- 
riſh. But whither will you flee ? Into hea- 
ven? He is there. Down to hell? He is 

1 there alſo. Ye cannot flee from an omni- 

N preſent almighty tyrant. And whether ye 

3 flee or ſtay, F 

earth his footſtool, to witneſs againſt Jou 

ve ſhall periſh, ye ſhall die eternally. . BE, 

O hell; and rejoice ye that are under the 

earth ! tor God, even the might: God, hath 

ſpoken, and devoted to death thouſands of 
uls, from the rifing up of the ſun unto the 
ng down thereof. Here, O death, is thy : 

Tag They ſhall not, cannot eſcape ; for f 
* mouth of N bath ſpoken It. * 

re, Q — 18 y victory ations yet 

unborn, 


= 


wn * a 
810 3 » . 5, Sa. mo, F 
| ws 7.5 N * 2 2 > 
. 2 5 , l — 


5 life, but thou ſhalt gnaw upon them for ev 


; — * OS , 


p- 2 1d. 


c 0 
Vol. XX. of the Werks, p. 73- 4H 

IE i 

3 UNIVERSAL REDEMPTION. | 4 
Hear, holy, holy, holy Lord, En, Y 4 
Father of all mankind, f 

1 


Jenn WESLEY. 
unborn, before ever they have done 
evil, * never to ſee the 


— 


and ever. Let all thoſe morning ſtars 
together, who fell with Lucifer, ſon fog 
Let all the ſons of hell ſhout for 


«<S.IP ren 


Spirit of Love, eternal Word, 


Thy darling os mo I praiſe, 
—_ Which yr _ may prove, 

The glory y boundleſs 

Thy univerſal love. * 


l 


The joy of earth and heaven; 
Mercy, by every ſinner found, 

Who takes what God hath given. 
Mercy for all thy hands have made, 

Immenſe and unconfin'd, 


Throughout thy every work diſplay d, 
mankind. * 


Embracing all 


| Thi ; 


For every man he taſted death, 

He calls as many ſouls as breathe, 

5 a will ws 
reely hi 


batte hex, he forms anew, - 
Fa deen 


May (for the world 9 
Me » Ry) 
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A fiakel world ts fave. 
He ſuffered once for all ; 
And all may hear the call. 


Ordain'd in Fefu's ft 


And to be like his Son. ON 
Them, the elefi, few, 
Who yield to proffer'd love, 


borifies above. 


So all in Chrift may live, 


1o0uN WESLEY. 


Turn, Oy 
He would that al his truths ſhould own, 


And Jeſus is thy name. 
Ho! every an that thirſterd, come ! 


K* ·˖ ·  titm chad, 
When d not to fave ? | _— 
o en N 


Thy mercy never gave ? 2 
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1 Thou ean f not mock the ſons of men, 

- Invite us to draw-nigh, * 
E Offer thy grace to all, and then 1 
1 Thy grace to moſt deny ! ! 


þ | Horror ta think that God is hate! 

Fury in God can dwell! 

God could an helpleſs world create, 
To thruſt them into hell! 
Doom them an endleſs death to die, 
From which they could not flee ! 
No, Lord ; thine inmoſt bowels cry 
Againſt the dire decree ! 

Believe who will that human pain. 
Pleafing to God can prove ; 

Let Moloch feaft him with the ſlain, 4 
Our God we know is love. "_ 

Lord, if indeed without a bound, = 
Infinite love thou art, - 5 

The horrible decree confound, - | " 
Enlarge thy people's heart | 1 

Ah! who is as thy ſervants blind, | = 
So to misjudge their God ! TT EH y 

Scatter the Jarkoeks af their mind, a 
And ſhed thy love abroad; 

Give them conceptions _ thee, 
Give them in Jeſu's face a 
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Aud let the ſhadow fly. 
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Oh! if thy Spirit ſend forth me, 

SS The menneſt of the thrang, _ 

1 71 ag thy grace divinely fre, 

p teach mankind the fong. 
Grace will I fing, thro” Jeſu's name, 
On all makind beſtow'd;. 
The everlaſting truth proclaim, 
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GOD. 


How many are there? | 
One : who 1s God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghoft. Theſe three 
are one. 
What is God? 
A ſpirit. | 

What do you mean by a ſpirit ? 

One that cannot be Teen or felt. 

What fort of a ſpirit is God? 

One that always was, and always all de. 
Where is God ? 

Every where. 

What does God know 

Every thi 
What can God do ? 

Whatever he will. 

Does God love you? 
= he loves every g which he has 

= f 
What has God made? 


Every thing, and in particular, man. . 


TR REDEMPTION. 
b from fn ? 
By Jeſus Chrift, the eternal Son of God. 
What did he do to fave us ? 

a and 
role | 
A 
| for us? 


For- 


+ ti 


| JOUN WESLEY. 
- Apgrnadar an and holines and hea- 


""Whin dine ted fates cor thes 2 | 
When we repent and believe in Chriſt. 
What do you mean by repenting ? 
„„ —_—_ 
neſs, gzlt, and helplefineis, 
' What is beli or fanh? _ 
A conviction of thoſe unſeen things which 
God has told us in the Bible. _ 5 
| ee 
Chriſt bach loved ne, | 
eben is this than 3 "0 
g w is * 
BY the Holy Ghoſt. 
What is holineſs 5 
The love of God, — 6 
Gods fake. 
Is he that heliexes and loves God faved 
from fin? | 
Tes: from all finfy] tetupera, and words, 
How is he ſaved from pride? 
He is little, and mean, and baſe, and vile, 
in his own eyes. 
How is he ſaved from ſelf will? 
His heart continually fays, © Lord, not as 
Iwill, but as thou wilt.” 
How is he faved from the love of the 


world? 
He defires nothing but God. | 


How 1s he ſaved f 


— 


* 
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His words always ſpring from the grace 


of God, and are fit to miniſter grace to the 
hearers. 


How is he ſaved from finful works > 
By the Spirit of God which dwelleth in 
him, whether he cats or drinks, or whatever 
he does, it is all to the glory of God. 4 


| CRACE. 


What is grace? 
grace Hoty Spe, enabling 


"The power of the 
us to believe, and love and ſerve God. 

Hou are we to ſeek this? 3 

wy In a conſtant and careful uſe of the means 
of grace. 

Which are the chief means of grace ? 

The Lord's er, prayer, ſearching the 

Seri and f 

w often did the firſt Chriſtians receive 


te L a thei daily bread. 
very day: it was their 
How often did they join in public prayers 
Twice a [5 may of mas con. 
Ro _ 
' Every at leaſt. 
How did cheycbarek 1 1nnFY 


They heard or read them every day, and 

meditated thereon day and night. 

Ho often did he old Chriſtians faſt ? 
Every Wedneſdqy and Friday, till three | in 

the afternoon. 


How long is every Chriſtian to uſe all 
theſe means of grace ? 
| To his life's end. 


HE L. L. 


Where do unbelievers go after death? 
To hell. 
What ſort of a place is hell? 


It is a dark bottomleſs pit, full of fire and : 


brimſtone. 
How will they ſpend their time there ? 


| In weeping, and wailing, and gnaſhing of 


teeth. 


Will both their ſouls and bodies be tor- 


: mented ? 

| Yes: over pactof than at ann _ 
How * _ bodies be tormented ? 
By lying and burning in flaming fire. 
How wil hats ſouls be tormented ? 
By a ſenſe of the wrath of God ; by pride, 


ſelf-will malice, and envy ; by grief, — | 


fear, rage, and deſpair. 
N 3 
Their own conſciences, the devils, and one 
another. 
But will they have no reſt from torment ? 
No, not for one moment, day or night. 
How long will their torment laſt ? 
For ever and ever. 
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HEAVEN 
Where will believers go after death 


To heaven. 

What fort of a place is heaven * 

A place of light and 

How will mew live there > 

In joy and happineſs, greater than they 


| can now deſire or think. 


Will they fuffer nothing there? | 
No. They will have na pain, or want, 


or fin. 


What fort of bodies will they have then ? 
Spiritual bodies, ſwifter than lightning, 


and brighter than'the ſun. 


But wherein will their chief — lie? 
In the enj of God. 

Ho will they enjoy God? 
They will know, and love, and fee God, 


face to face. 


How will they ſpend their time ? 
In finging praiſe to God. 
How long wil their happineſs laſt ? 


As long as God lives; that is, for ever <4 


and ever. 
Lord! bring us thither ! Amex. 
Vol. XXIV. of the Works 7 123. 


BAPTISM. 
Ir is the initiatory ſacrament which enters 


us into covenant with God. It was inſti- 


Jann WESLEY. 
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expreſs pre- 


cept all calm men allow: neither is there any 
concluſive example. John's baptiſm in ſome 
r 
But it cannot be certainly pes 
8 


Vater: but this might md rather 
© + ſince a narrow 
have been ſufficient for ſo great a multitude. 

4 Nor 


ng, the more fi 


orm 
ag the per- 


would not © 
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Nor can it be proved, that the baptiſm of 
our Saviour, or that adminiſtered by his diſ- 
eiples, was by immerſion : no, nor that of 
the Eunuch baptiſed by Philip, though they 
both vent down to the water; for that going 
down may relate to the chariot, and implies 


no devermanate depth of water : it might be 
up to their t not be above 
their ancles. And as nothing can be deter- 
mined from ſcripture or example, 


fo neither from 1 meaning of the 

word: for the words baptiſe and baptiſm do 
not neceffarily imply dipping, but are uſed in 
other ſenſes in ſeveral places. Thus we read, 

that the Jews were all baptiſed in the cloud 
and in the ſea ; (I. Cor. x. 2.) but they were 
not plunged in either. They could therefore 
de only ſprinkled by drops of the ſea-water, 
and refr de vs from the cloud; probably 
intimated in that, Thou ſenteft a gracious rain 
upon thine inheritance, and refreſbedſt it when it 
was weary ; (Plalm Ixviii. 9.) Again, Chriſt 
faid to rwo diſciples, Ye ſhall be bap- 
tiſed with the baptiſm that I am baptiſed 
with; (Mark x. 38.) but neither he nor they 
were dipt, but only — or waſhed with 
their own blood. we read, Mark vii. 

4. of the beptifms (fo it is in the original) of 
pots and cups and tables or beds. Now pots 


and cups are not neceffarily dipt 4 
are waſhed ; nay, he Fd wats the 
ontfules of them only : and as for tables or 

: beds, 
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beds, none will ſuppoſe they could be dipped. 
Here then the word baptiſm, in its natural 
| ſenſe, is not taken for dipping, but for 
waſhing or cleanſing ; and that this is the 
true meaning of the word baptiſe, is teſti- 

fied by the greateſt ſcholars- and moſt pro- 
per judges in this matter. It is true, we 
read of being buried with Chriſt in baptiſm ; 
but nothing can be inferred from ſuch a 
figurative expreſſion : nay, if it held ex- 
»Aty, it would make as much for ſprinkling 
as for plunging ; ſince in burying the body 
is not plunged through the ſubſtance of the 
earth, but rather earth is poured or ſprinkled 


upon it. 7 5 | 
| Vol. XIX. of the Works, p. 275. 


By baptiſm we enter into covenant with 
God; into that everlaſting covenant which 
he hath commanded for ever ; (Pf. cix. 11.) 
that new covenant which he promiſed to 
make with the ſpiritual Iſrael; even to give 
them a new heart and a new ſpirit, to 
ſprinkle clean water upon them, (of which 
the baptiſmal is only a figure) and to re- 
member their fins and iniquities no more. 
In a word, to be their God ; as he promiſed 
to Abraham, in the evangelical covenant 
which he made with him, and all his ſpiri- 
tual offspring, (Gen. xvii. 7, 8.) And as cir- 
cumcifion was then the way of entering i 
this covenant, ſo baptiſm is now; whtch & 
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therefore ſtiled by the apoſtle, (fo many 
good interpreters render his words) the fti- 
pulation, —_ or covenant of a good con- 
 Frience with God. By baptiſm we are ad- 
mitted into the church, and con 
made members of Chriſt, its head. The 
Jews were admitted into the church by cir- . 
cumciſion, fo are the Chriſtians by baptiſm ; 
tor as many as are baptiſed into Chrift, in 
his name, have thereby put on Chriſt, (Gal. 
111. 27.) that is, are myſtically united to 
Chriſt, and made one with him ; for by one 
Spirit 'we are all baptiſed into one body ; 
(1 Cor. xii. 13.) namely, the church, the 
body of Chriſt ; (Eph. iv. 12.) from which 
ſpirirual, vital union with him, waneny he 
influence of his grace on thoſe that are bap 
tiſed ; as from our union with the church, 
x-ſhare in all its privileges, and in all the 
Chrift has made to it. By bap- 
tiſm we, who were by nature children of 
2 r And 
is regeneration which our church in ſo many 
aſeribes to baptiſm, is more than barely 
ing admitted into the church, though 28. 
N monly connected therewith. 
ed into the body of Chriſt's * 
made the children of God by 
grace.” This i grounde# on the plain words 
| ef our Lord, (John iii. 5.) Except @ man be 
born again of water and f the Spirit, be can- 
not enter into the — of God. By _— | 
en, 


JOHN WESLEY. «s87 
means, the water of baptiſm, we 
are reg TU IEE? 
alſo called by the apoſtle, waſhi 
regeneration. Our church therefore x. 4 
no greater virtue to baptiſm, than Chriſt 
himſelf has done; nor does ſhe aſcribe it to 
the outward wathi but to the inward 
grace, which, added thereto, makes it a fa- 
crament. Herein a principal of grace is in- 
fuſed, which will not be wholly taken away, 
unleſs we quench the holy Spirit of God 
by long - continued wickedneſs. In confe- 
quence of our being made children of God, 
we are heirs of the kingdom of heaven. If 


then, as a 


of, a kingdom which cannot be moved. 
Baptiſm doth now ſave us, if we live an- 
ſwerable thereto; if we repent, believe and 
obey the Goſpel. Sup this, as it ad- 
mits us into the church here, ſo into glory 
hereafter. 5 Mn 


Vol. XIX. of the Works, p. 230. 
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it, if infants are guilty of original fin, then 
they are proper ſubjects of baptiſm ; ſeeing 
in the ordinary way they cannot be faved, 
unleſs this be waſhed away by baptiſm. It 
has been already proved, that this original 
ſtain cleaves to every child of man, and that 
hereby they are children of wrath, and li- 
able to damnation. It is true, the fecond 
Adam has found a remedy for this diſeaſe, 
which came on all by the offence of the 
firſt; but the benefit of this, is to be re- 
_ ceived through the means which he hath 
appointed, through baptiſm in particular, 
which is the. ordinary means he hath ap- 
* for that purpoſe, and to which God 
hath tied us, though he may not have tied 
himſelf. Indeed where it cannot be had, 
the caſe is different ; but extraordinary caſes 
do not make void a ſtanding rule. This, 
therefore, is our firſt ground; infants need 
to be waſhed from original fin, therefore 
they are proper ſubjects of baptiſm. Se- 
condly, if infants are capable of making a 
covenant, and were and ſtill are under the 
evangelical coyenant, then they have a right 
to baptiſm, which 1s the entering ſeal there- 
of. But infants are capable of making a co- 
venant, and were affd. ſtill are under the 
evangelical covenant. The cuſtom of na- 
tions and common reaſon of mankind prove, 
that infants may enter into a covenant, and 


may be obliged by compacts made by others 


In 


*;. 8 Þ- 
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in their name, and receive adv by 
them. But we have ſtronger proof than this, 
even God's own word, (Deut. xxix. 10, 11, 
12.) Te fland this day "el of you before the 
Lord; your captains, with all 2 men of Iſrael; 
little ones, your tives and the ranger, 8 
that thou ſhouldſt enter into covenant with tbe 
Lord thy God. Now, God would never have 
made a covenant with little ones, if they 
had not been capable of it. It is not faid 
children only, but little children; the He- 
brew word properly agnifying ing infants. And 
_ theſe may be ſtill as they were. of old, ob- 
liged to perform in aftertime what they are 
not capable of performing at the time of 
their entering into that obligation. 


Vol. XIX. of the Works, pads 


Rn” * Third, ben ought to come to Chriſt, 
if they are capable of admiſſion into the 
church of God, and conſequently of folemn, 
ſacramental dedication to 2 then they are 
proper ſubjects of baptiſm. But infants are 
capable of coming to Chriſt, of admiffion 
into the church, and ſolemn dedication to 
God. That infants ought to come to Chriſt, 


appears from his own words: T 
brought little children ro Chriſt, and 2 
diſciples rebuked them. And Jeſus ſaid, 
ſuffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not; for of fuch is the we 4 
dom of heaven.“ * xiv. 13, — 
EY 
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Luke expreſſes it ſtill more ſtrongly; (ch. 
xiv. 18.) „They brought unto him even 
#fants that he might touch them.” Theſe 
children were ſo little, that they were brought 
to him; yet, he ſays, ſuffer them 7o come 
ano me : fo little, that he took them up in his 
arms; yet he rebukes thoſe who would have 
hindered their coming to him. And his com- 
mand reſpected the future as well as the 
prefent ; therefore ſaffer infants to come, that 
18, to be brought unto Chriſt. But they can- 
not now come to him unleſs by being brought 
into the church, which cannot be but by 

baptiſm; yea, and of ſuch, ſays our Lord, 

is the kingdom of heaven ; not of ſuch only 
as were like theſe infants; for if they them- 
felves were not fit to be ſubjects of that 
kingdom, how could others be ſo, becauſe 
they were like them! Infants therefore are 
capable of being admitted into the chuteh, 
_ ahd Have à right thereto. Even under the 
Old Teſtament they were admitted into it 
by circumciſion, and can we fuppoſe they 
are in a worſe condition under the Goſpel, 
than they were under the law? And that our 
Lord would take away any privileges which 
they then enjoyed? Would he not rather 
miake additions to them? This, 1 why 
third ground. Infants ought to come to Chriſt, 
and no man ought to 3 them. They are 
capable of admiſſion into the church of 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, If the $ baptiſed infants, 
then are they proper fubjedt of baptifan ; 
but the baptiſed infants, as is plain 
from the following confideration. 'The Jews 
conſtantly baptifed as well as circumciſed 
all infant-proſelytes. Our Lord therefore 
commanding his apoſtles to proſelyte or diſ- 
ciple all nations by baptifing them, and not 
forbid; them to receive infants as well as 
3 muſt needs baptiſe children 
alſo. E. Ther "oo Jews admitted proſelytes by 
baptiſm, as well as by circumcifion, even 
Whole families together, parents and chil- 
dren, we have the unanimous teſtimony of 
their moſt antient, learned, and authentic 
0 writers. The males -y received * bap- 


the women 


_ conſequence would hold from circumciſion 
only; for if it was the cuſtom of the Jews, 
when they gfithered proſelytes out of all 
nations, to admit children into the church 
by circumciſion, though they could not ac- 
_— the =_ or obey 5 then ahe 
mam Þ roſelytes to hriſtiani 
Nay ws nee think of al 4 
x Bron whom the Jews always 2 
(the reaſon for their admiſſion | 
ſame) unleſs our Lord had exprefily abi 
den it. Ir follows, the apoſtles nn in- 
| C 4 fants ; 
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fants; therefore they are proper ſubjects of 

| baptiſm. If it be objected, there is no ex- 
preſs mention in Scripture of any infants 
whom the apoftles baptiſed ; I would aſk, 
ſuppoſe no mention had been made in the 
Acts of thoſe two women baptiſed by the 
apoſtles, yet might we not fairly conchude, 
that when ſo many thouſands, ſo many 
entire houſeholds were baptiſed, women 
were not excluded? Eſpecially, fince it was 
the known cuſtom of the Jews to baptize 
them. The ſame holds of children; nay 
more 2 on account of circumciſion. 
Three were baptiſed by the apoſtles 
in one day, and five thouſand in another. 
And can it be reaſonably ſuppoſed that there 
were no children among ſuch vaſt numbers? 
Again, the apoſtles baptiſed many families; 
| nay, we hardly read of one maſter of a 

family who was converted and baptiſed, * 


| his whole family (as was before the cuſtom 


among the Jews) were baptiſed with him. 
Thus rhe tailor's houſehold, N and all his; 
the houſehold of Cains, of Stephanus, of Criſpus. 
And can we fuppoſe that in all theſe houſe- 
holds, which we read were without excep- 
tion baptiſed, there ſhould not be ſo much 
as one child or infant? But to go one ſtep 
farther ; St. Peter ſays to the multitude, 
(Acts ii. 38.) Repent, and be baptiſed every 
one of vou for the remiſſion of fins ; for the pro- 
* is to Jeu, and to your chiluren. the 
the 
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the anſwer is made directly to thoſe whe 
aſked, What ſhall we do? But it reaches far- 
ther than to thoſe who aſked the queſtion. 
And though children could not actually re- 
pent, yet they might be baptiſed ; and that 
they are included appears, firſt, becauſe the 
_ apoſtle addrefles to every one of them, and 
in every one, children muſt be contained. 
| Secondly, they are expreſſly mentioned, 
The promiſe is to you and to your children... 
Laſtly, if to baptiſe infants has been the 
general praCtice of. the Chriſtian. church in 
all places and in all ages, then this muſt, 
have been the practice of the apoſtles, and 
conſequently the mind of Chrift. But to 
baptiſe infants has been the general prac- 
tice of the Chriſtian church, in all places 
and in all ages. Of this we have unexcep- 
tionable witneſſes: St. Auſtin for the Latin 
church, (who flouriſhed before the year 400) 
and Origen for the Greek (born in the ſe- 
cond century) both declaring, not only that 
the whole church of Chrift did then. baptiſe 
infants, but likewiſe that they receive this 
practice from the apoſtles themſelves. (Au- 
ſ. de Geneſi. lib. x. c. 23. Orig. in Rom. 
II.) St. Cyprian likewite is expreſs for it, 
and a whole couneil with him. (Epiſ. ad 
Fidum) If need were, we might cite like- 
wiſe Athanaſius, Chryſoſtom, and a cloud of 
witneſſes. Nor is x a one inſtance to be 
found in all antiquity, of any orthodox Chrit- 
- = tian 
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fian, who denied baptiſm to children when 
brought to be baptiſed ; nor any one of the 
fathers, or ancient writers, for the firſt eight 
hundred years at leaſt, who held it unlawful. 
And that it has been the practice of all regu- 
tar churches fince is clear and manifeft. Not 
only our own anceſtors when firft converted 

ro Chriſtianity, not only all the European 
churches, but the African too, and the Afi2- 
tic, even thoſe of St. Thomas in the Indies, 
do and ever did baptiſe their children. The 
fact being thus cleared, that infant baptiſm 
has been the general practice of the church 
dn all places and in all ages, that it has con- 
tinued without intetruption in the church of 
| God for above ſeventeen hundred years, we 
may · fafely conclude, it was handed down 
from the apoſtles, who beſt knew the mind 


of Chriſt. 


Vel. XIX. of the Works, p. 284. 


' _ GODFATHERS AND GODMOTHERS. 

In the ancient church, when baptiſm was 
_ adminiſtered, there were uſually two or more 
ſponfors (ſo Tertullian calls them, an hundred 
years after the death of St. John) for every 
perſon to be baptiſed. As theſe were wir- 
xeſſes before God and the church, of the ſo- 


lemn nt thoſe perſons entered into, 
ſo they undertook 2 xd implies) 
to watch over thoſe ſouls in a peculiar man- 
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ner, to inſtruct, admoaiſh, exhort, and build 
them up in the faith once delivered to the 
ſaints. Theſe were confidered as a kind of 
= iritual parents to the baptiſed, whether 
they were infants or at man's eſtate, 
were expected to ſupply whatever focrieual 
helps were wanting, either through the death 
or neglect of the natural parents. Theſe 
have been retained in the Ghriftian church 
from the earheft times, as the reaſon for 
them was the fame in all ages. In our church 
they are termed (by a proper and expreſſive 
name) godfathers and godmothers ; and it is 
appointed, that there ſhall be for every 
male child to be nn, two godfathers 


; and for every female, 


take, or once ſeriouſly thinking how to - 
frm ; and, 5 
undertake it becauſe it is impoſſible to per- 
form it. I anſwer, firſt, it is undoubtedly 
true, godfathers and godmothers are not 
in Scripture ; and therefore it 
cannot be ſaid, they are abſolutely neceſſary, 


or that daptiſm cannot be adminiſtered with- 


out them: but yet it may be ſaid they are 


highly expedient ; for when they are pru- 
— of vaſpeakabe 


eas als. * 
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uſe to the perſons baptiſed, and a great re- 


lief to the parents of them. I aniwer, ſe- 


_ condly, it is too true, that many undertake 


this ſolemn office, without ever confidering. 
what they undertake ; giddy, ignorant per- 
fons (if not openly vicious) who never once 


 feriouſly think how to perform it. But whoſe 


fault is this 2 It is not the fault of the 
church, which carefully guards againſt this 


very thing, by ordering, that none but 


communicants be admitted to be godfathers 


or godmothers. 


Now communicants, we 


may preſume, to be ſerious perſons, who will 
both confider and perform what they under- 
take. It is altogether the fault of thoſe 
fooliſh parents, who will on any account 
whatever, either deſtre or ſuffer thoſe to be 
$ponſors for their children, that do not take 


care of their own ſouls. It is theſe inconſi- 
derate and cruel men, who have no compaſ- 
fon» for their own fleſh, that deprive their 


children of all the benefits of this wile inſti- 


tution, and bring a ſcandal on the inſtitution: 


itſelf, by their wicked abuſe of it. T there- 


fore earneſtly exhort all who have any con- 


cern, either for their own or their children's 


fouls, at all hazards to procure ſuch ms 
as truly fear God to be ſponſors. Regard 
not whether they are rich or poor; and if 
they are poor, ſee that it be no expence to 


them. You will then tear up by the roots 


one of the moſt plaufible objections which 


2 can 
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can be made againſt this primitive cuſtom. 
For, thirdly, ee is no reaſon why any tru- 
ly ſerious man ſhould ſcruple to undertake 
the office. It you ſuppoſe godfathers and 
godmothers undertake what is impoſſible 
to perform, you entirely miſtake : and your 
miſtake lies here ; you think they undertake 
| What they do not. Do not you think that 
the ſponſors themſelves undertake or pro- 
miſe, that the child ſhall ©** renounce the de- 
vil and all his works, conſtantly believe God's 
holy word, and obediently keep his com- 
mandments? In truth, they neither un- 
dertake or promiſe any fuch ink: When 


they anſwer, © I renounce them all: this 1 


ſtedfaſtly believe: I will:“ (obediently keep 
Sod's holy will and commandments) they 
promiſe nothing at all; they engage for no- 
thing : it is another perſon that promiſes all 
this. Whatever is then promiſed or under- 


taken, it is not by them, but by the child. 
It is his part, not 2heirs. So the church tells 
you expreſſy; © This infant muſt for bis 


part promiſe.” It is he promiſes in theſe 
words, not they. So again: This child 
hath promiſed — to renounce the devil, to 
| believe. in God, and ferve him.” If it be 


ſaid, But why are thoſe queftions inſerted, 
which ſeem to mean what they really do not? 
I anſwer, I did not inſert them, and ſhould 
not be forry had they not been inſerted at 
all. I dr dos, ara our liturgy 


inſerted 
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children; and if you all who undertake it per- 


form it faithfully, with all the wiſdom and 
power God hath given you, what a founda- 
tion of holineſs and happineſs may be hid, 


even to lateſt poſterity ? Then it may 
be juſtly hoped, that not o 


«why — your 
houſe, but alſo the children whi | ſhall de 


| born, ſhall ſerve the Lord. 


| Vol. XIX. of the Works, p. 335. 


ANTIDOTE TO DEISM. J.. 


The truth of the dofrine of Chriſt will be 


ſufficiently ſhewn, if the facts recorded of 
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40 THE BEAUTIES OF 
1. that the matter of fact be ſich, as men 's 


ſenſes, their eyes and cars may be judges of ; 


2. that it be done publicly, in the face of the 


world ; 3. that both public monuments be 


kept up in memory of it, and ſame outward 
actious be performed; 4. that ſuch monu- 
ments, and ſuch actions or ob ſervances be in- 
ſtituted, and do commence from the time that 
the matter of fact was done. 

The two firſt rules make it impoſſible 
for any ſuch matter of fact to be impoled 


upon men, at the time when ſuch matter of 


tact was ſaid to be done. For e 


tuppoſe any man fhould pretend, pw — 


terday he divided the Thames, in preſence 
of all * people in London, and carried the 


whole city, men, women, and children, over 
to Southwark on dry land, the waters ſtand- 
ing like walls on ko. fides ; ; I fay it is im- 
poſſible he could perſuade the people of Lon- 
don that this was true, hen every man, wo- 


man, and child, would contradict him, and 
declare, they had not ſeen the Thames ſo 


divided, neither had gone over on dry land. 


: Therefore it is plain no ſuch impoſition could 


be put upon men at the time when ſuch pub- 
lic — of fact was ſaid to be done. There - 
fore it only remains, that ſuch matter of fact 


might be invented. ſome time after, when the 


men of that generation. wherein the thing ow 
faid to be done were all dead ; and after- 


_ be impoſed upon, ſoas to believe t 4 
"ks 
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things were done in former ages which were 
not. But againſt this the two laſt rules ſe- 
cure us. For whenever ſuch a matter of fact 
came to be invented, if not only monuments 
were ſaid to remain of it, but likewiſe: public 
actions and obſervances to be conſtantly uſed 
ever ſince the matter of fact was done, the 
' deceit muſt whey ng agg by no ſuch 7 
appearing, and by the e e of every 
- and ab. who muſt know that 
no ſuch actions or obſervances were ever uſed 
by them. For example : ſuppoſe I ſhould 
invent a ſtory os _ thing, done og 
ſand years ago, t perha to 
believe it. ot if 1 fay, th that 2 ſuch 
a thing was done, but that * to 
this every man at the age of twelve years 
had a joint of his little finger cut off, and that 
every man in the nation wanted a joint of 
ſuch a finger, and that this obſervance was 
part 48 matter of fact done ſo many years 
ago, as a proof of it, and had deſcended 
without interruption, and had been con- 
ſtantly practiſed ever ſince the matter of fact 


was done; I ſay it is impoſfible I ſhould be 


believed in ſuch a caſe, becauſe every one 
could contradict me as to the mark of cut- 
ting off a joint of the finger, which therefore 
would prove the whole to be falſe. 
Let us now come to the ſecond point, to 
ſhew, that the matters of fact of Moſes and 
Chriſt have all theſe marks, whereas no im- 
* 


his day: for 1 ſpeak 
which have not known and ſeen the chaſtiſe- 
ment of the Lord your God, — his miracles 
and his acts which he did in the midſt of 


them up: but you have ſeen all the great 
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poſture ever had, neither can have them at 
all. As to Moſes, I ſuppoſe it will be al- 
lowed, that he could not perſuaded fix 
hundred thouſand men, that he had brought 
them through the Red Sea, and done the 
matters of fact recorded in his books, if 
they had not been true, becauſe every man's 


fenſes that was then alive muſt have contra- 
dicted it: ſo that here are the firſt and ſecond 


of the four marks. It was equally impoſſi- 


ble for him to have made them receive his 
five books as truth, and not to have rejected 


them as a manifeſt impoſture, which told of 
all theſe things as done before their eyes, if 

they had not been done. See how poſitively 
he ſpeaks, (Deut. xi. 2, &c.) * Know you 
not with your children, 


, unto Pharaoh and all his land ; and 


what he did unto the army of Egypt, how 


he made the watet of the Red Sea to over- 
flow them, as they pyrſued after you; and 
What he did unto Dathan and Abitam, how 


her mouth and ſwallowed 
acts of the Lord which he did.” — Hence we 


muſt allow, that it was impoſſible that thoſe 
| books of Moſes, if an impoſture, could have 
deen put upon the people who were then 


alive when all theſe things were ſaid 2 
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done. The utmoſt then that can be ſuppoſed 
is, that theſe books were wrote in ſome ages 
after Moſes, and put out in his name: but, 
if fo, it was impoffidle that thoſe books 
thould have been received as the books of 


b s as delivered by 
es kept in the ark from his time. 
And there was a copy of this book to be left 
ſe with the king. And it thall be 
| | throne of his kingdom, 
rite him a copy of this law in 
: and it ſhall be with him, and he 
therein all the days of his life, that 


theſe ſtatutes. (Deut. vii. 18, 19.) 
- this book of the law ſpeaks of 
itſelf, not only as 4 relojign of what things 
were then dene, but as the ſanding lam and 
fatutes of the nation, binding the king as 
well as the people. Now in whatſoever 
after Moſes you ſuppoſe this book forged, it 
was im it could have been received as 
truth; becauſe it was not then to be found, 
either in the ark, or with the king, or any 
where elſe : for when invented, every one 
muſt know that he had never heard of it be- 


E 
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fore; and therefore they could leſs believe 
it to be the book of their fatutes, and the 
ſtanding law of the land which they had all 
along received, and by which they had been 
„ governed. 
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governed. Could any man at this day invent 
a book of ffatutes or acts of parliament for 
land, and make it paſs upon the nation, 

as the only book of ſtatutes that ever they 
had known? As impoſſible was it for the 
of Moſes, if they were invented in any 
age after Moſes, to have been received. for 
what they declare themſelves to be, the ffa- 
tute law of the nation of the Jews ; and to 
have perſuaded the Jes, that they had ac- 
knowledged theſe books all along from the 
days of Moſes to that day in which they were 
_ firſt invented; that is, that they had owned 
them, before they had ever ſo much as heard 
of them. Nay more; the whole nation muſt 
in an inſtant forget their former laws, if they 
could receive theſe as fuch : and they could 
not receive them otherwiſe, becauſe they 
vouch themſelves fo to be. But farther. 
Theſe books not only tell of wonderful 
things done in the days of Moſes, but that 
all along from that time public n#:/utions 
were obſerved in 7 of them: as the 
Paſſover, in memory of the death of the fi- 
born, and that the fame day all the firſt-born- 
of Iſrael were dedicated to God by a 
tual law, and the Levites taken for all the 
fir /t-born of the liraelites ; that Aaron's rod, 
which budded, was kept in the ark, in me- 
mory of the deſtruction of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram; that the brazen ſe pent was 
* (which remained to > the days of Lab) 
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kiah) in memory of that wonderful delive- 
rance by looking upon it ; and the feaſt of 
penticoft, in memory of the dreadful appear- 
ance of God upon mount Horeb. And be- 
ſides theſe remembrances of particular occur- 
rences, there were other ſolemn inflittions, in 
memory ot their deliverance out of Egypt, 
which included all the particulars ; as the 
ſabbath, their daily ſacrifice and yearly ex- 
piation, their new moons, and their ſeveral 
teaſts and faſts: fo that there were yearly, 
monthly, weekly, and daily remembrances of 
theſe things. — And not only fo, but the 

ſame books tell us, that a particular tribe 
was appointed by God as his prieſts, by whom 
alone the ſacrifices were to be offered, and 
theſe Fouf's L gd celebrated ; and that 
the Levites likewiſe the chief judges, 
even in all civil cauſes. Now whenever it 
be ſuppoſed theſe books were forged after 
Moſes, it is impoſſible they could have been 
received as true, unleſs the forgers could 


have made the whole nation believe, that | 


they had received theſe books from their fa- 
—4 had been inſtructed in them when they 
were children, and had taught them to their 
children: moreover, that they had all been 
circumciſed, and did circumciſe their chil- 
dren, purſuant to the command in theſe 
books; that they had obſerved the r* 
the new moons, the ſabbaths, with all the 
feaſts, faſts, and ceremonies there 8 
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that they had never eaten any meats p 


hibited in theſe books ; that they had « 
ificent tabernacle, ada 


_ magy 

fined to the tribe of Levi. Now was it poſf- 
ble to perſuade a whole nation, that they 
had known and practiſed all theſe things, 


if they had not? Or, ſecondly, to have re- 
ceived a book for truth, which ſaid they had - 


them, and appealed to that prac- 


tice? So that "here are the third and fourth 
of the marks above mentioned ; which as 


much ſecure any matter of fact from being 
invented in any after age, as at the time 
when ſuch matters of fait were ſaid to be 
done. 
I come now to ſhew, a all theſe ae 
meet likewiſe in the matters of fact recorded 
of our bleſſed Saviour. my work will 


be the ſhorter, becauſe all — is ſaid before 
of Moſes and his books is equally applicable 


to Chriſt and his goſpel. His miracles are 
ſaid to be done publicly, in the face of the 
world. It is ſaid, that three thouſand at one 
time, and about five thouſand at another, 


were converted on conviction of what was 


done before their eyes, wherein it was im- 
poſſible to have impoſed upon them: there- 

fore here the two firſt rules hold. And as to 
the two ſecond, baptiſm and the Lord's -_ 


theſe things, at the very tume when they = 


ſaid to have been done, and have been ob- 
ſerved 
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ſerved in the whole Chriſtian world all along 
from that time to this. And Chrift himſelf 
ordained his minifters to preach and admi- 
niſter theſe ſacraments, and to govern his 
church, always even to the end of the world. 

| Accordingly they have continued to this day, 

and doubtleſs will while the earth ſhall laſt; 

ſo that the Chriſtian cl 2 
matter of fact, as the tribe of Levi among 
the Jews; . Fat Ho much a law 
to the Chriſtians, as the books of Moſes to 
to the Jews. And it being part of the mat- 
ters of fact related in the goſpel that /zch 
agàadadn order of men were a by Chriſtto 
continue to the end the world, conſe- 
_ quently if the goſpel was a fiction, invented 
after Chriſt, then at the time when it was 

b 

of men, which muſt give the lie to the 

goſpel, and demonſtrate the whole to be 
talſe. But there ever hath been ſuch an order 
of men, and ſacraments publicly adminiſtered 
by them. It was therefore as impoſſible 
mankind ſhould have been impoſed upon in 
this matter by inventing it in after-ages, as 
at the time when theſe things were faid to 
be done. 

To apply what has been faid. Let any 
Deiſt in the world ſhew any fabulous action 
which has all theſe marks; no, it is impoſ- 
fible. I do not ſay, that eve * 
wants ä marks is f. 
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nothing can be falſe which has them al 
I have no doubt that there was ſuch a man 


as Julius Czfar, that he fought at Pharſalia, 
was killed in the ſenate-houſe; nor of many 


Other antient matters of fat, though we keep 


no public obſervances in memory of them. 


But this ſhews that the mattess of fact of 


Moſes and-of Chriſt have come down to us 
better guarded than any others whatſoever ; 
and yet thoſe who would laugh any man out 
of the world that would offer to deny Cæſar 
or Alexander their public actions, do at 
the ſame time value themſelves for ridicu 
ling the hiſtories of Moſes and of Chriſt, 
which are infinitely better atteſted and 
ed by infallible marks, which the others 
want. There are ſeveral other topics from 
which the truth of Chriſtianity is proved, 
to all who will give themſelves leave to con- 
_ fider; as the improbability that ten or twelve 
poor illiterate fiſhermen ſhould form a deſign 
of bringing the whole world to beheve their 
delufions, and the impoſfibility of their ef- 
fecting it without force of arms, learning, 
oratory, or any other viſible thing that could 
recommend them; and to impole a doctrine 
quite oppoſite to the l and pleaſures of 
men, and all wordly advantages or enjoy- 
ments and this in an age of fo great learu- 
ing or ſagacity, as that wherein the goſpel 
was firſt preached. That theſe apoſtles 
mould not only undergo all the contempt, but 


the 
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the ſevereſt perſecutions, and the moſt cruel 


deaths that could be inflicted, in atteftation 


. of what themſelves knew to "be mere deceit 


and forgery of their own contriving. Some 
have ſuffered for errors, which they thought 


to he truth: but never any for what them- 


ſelves knew. to be lies, if it was fo, becauſe 
they ſpake of thoſe things, which they ſaid, 


they had both ſeen and heard, had looked 


upon, and handled with. their hands. Nei- 

ther can it be ſaid, that they might have pro- 
poſed ſome temporal advantages to them 
telves, but miſſed of them : for had it been 
fo, when they ſaw their diſappointment, they 
would have diſcovered their conſpiracy; ef 
pecially when they might not only have ſaved 


_ their lives, but got great rewards for doing 
it. How is it then, that not one of them 


ſhould ever have been brought to do this? — 
But this is not all: for they tell us, that their 


maſter bid them expect nothing but ſuffer 


ings in this world : and they told the fame 
to all whom they converted; fo that here 


was no diſappointment. All that were con- 


verted by them were converted on the cer- 
tain expectation of ſufferings, and bid to pre- 


paare for them. Chriſt commanded his diſci- 
ples to fake up their er Toſs daily and follow him ; 


and told them, that whoever did not forſake 
father, mother, children, lands, and their very 
lives, could not be his diſciples. — Now that 
this doctrine of the crois ſhould prevail ſo 
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univerſally againſt the allurements of fleſh 
and blood, and all the blandiſhments of the 
world ; againſt the rage and perſecution of 
all the kings and powers of the earth, muſt 
ſhew its original to be divine, and its pro- 
tector almighty. What is it elſe could con- 


quer without arms, perſuade without rheto- 


ric, overcome enemies, diſarm tyrants, and 
ſubdue empires, without oppofition : 

We may add the teſtimonies of the moſt 
bitter enemies of Chriſtianity, both Jews and 
Gentiles, to the truth of the matter of fact 
of Chriſt, ſuch as Joſephus and Tacitus; of 
whom the firſt flouriſhed about forty years 
after the death of Chriſt, the other about 
ſeventy : ſo that they were capable of exa- 
mining into the truth, and wanted not incli- 
nation to deny the fact itſelf. But their con- 
feſfing it, as alſo Lucian, Celſus, Porphyry, 
and Julian the Apoſtate, is an undeniable teſ- 
timony to the truth of theſe matters of fact. 
Theſe topics, which have been largely in- 
fiſted upon by many, cannot be denied by 
any man of found reaſon. But I wave them 
tor the preſent, and inſiſt on one. And it 
now lies with the Deiſts, to ſhew any matter 

of fact of former ages, which they allow to 
be true, that has greater evidences of its 

truth, than the matters of fact of Moſes and 
of Chriſt. But I have given them greater 
latitude than this. For I have ſhewn ſuch 
marks of the truth of theſe matters of 
55 5 fact, 
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fact, as no other facts of thoſe times, how- 


ever true, have, but theſe only: and I put 


it upon them, to ſhew any torgery that has 
all theſe marks. This is a ſhort iſſue. Keep 


them cloſe to this. This determines the 


cauſe all at once. But if they ſtill maintain, 
that all this is the invention of prieſts, thev 
muſt own theſe prieſts to be the wiſeſt and 
cunningeſt of mankind, who have ſuch power 


as to impoſe, at their pleaſure, upon the 
ſenſes of all mankind, and to make them be- 
lieve, that they had practiſed ſuch public 


inſtitutions, enacted them by laws, taught 


them to their children, when they had never 


done any ſuch things, or ever ſo much as 


heard of them before. Such a power as this 


muſt exceed all that is human, and conte- 
quently place theſe prieſts above the condi- 
dition of mortals. Nay, this were to make 
them outdo all that has ever been related of 
the inſernal powers: for, though they have 
deceived ſome unwary beholders by lying 
wonders, yet their power never reached, nor 


vas ever ſuppoſed to reach ſo far, as to de- 


cerve the ſenſes of all mankind, in things of 
ſo public and notorious a nature as theſe, to 


make them believe, that they had enacted 


laws for ſuch public obſervances, continual- 
ly practiſed them, taught them to their chil- 
dren, and been inſtructed in them themſelves 
trom their childhood, if they had never 


enacted, practiſed, ravght, or been taught 
D 2 


| tuch | 
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ſuch things. And as this exceeds all the 
powers of hell, ſo it is more than ever God 

as done at any time from the foundation of 
the world. None of the miracles that he has 
ſthewn, or belief that he has required to any 


thing revealed, has ever contradicted the out- 


ward ſenſes of any one man in the world, 
much leſs of all mankind together; for mi- 
racles being an appeal to our outward ſenſes, 
if they ſhould overthrow the certainty of our 
outward ſenſes, muſt deſtroy with it all their 
own certainty as to us, fince we have no way 
to judge of a miracle exhibited to our ſenſes, 
but upon the ſuppoſition of the certainty of 
our ſenſes. If > the Criſtian religion be 
a cheat, and nothing elſe but the invention 
of prieſts, it makes their power and wiſdom 
greater than that of men, angels, or devils ; 
yea, more than God himſelf ever ſhewed; 
to impoſe upon the ſenſes of mankind, and 
in ſuch public and notorious matters of fact. 
And this miracle which the Deiſts muſt run 
into to avoid thoſe recorded of Moſes and 
Chriſt, is much greater and more aſtoniſhing 
than all the Scriptures tell of ben. So that 
tbeſe men, who laugh at all miracles, are 
now obliged to account for the greateſt of 
all: how the ſenſes of mankind could be 
impoſed on in ſuch public matters of fact? 
VUnleſs they can do this, it muſt appear that 
religion is no invention of men, but of divine 
original; that prieſts are of the ſame 1 
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and that their own order is a and 
living monument of the matters of fact of 
their religion, inſtituted from the time when 
_ thoſe f were done: the Levites from 
Moſes, the apoſtles and Chriſtian clergy from 
Chriſt to this day. And theſe ave as 
na a teſtimony of the truth of the matters of 
fact of Chriſt, as the ſacrament, or any other 
public inſtitution ; beſides that, if theſe were 

taken away, the ſacraments, and other public 
inſtitutions, which are adminiſtered by them, 
muſt of courſe fall with them. Let us then 
_ confider the prieſthood, ſacraments, and other 
public inſtitutions of Chriſt, not only as 
means of grace and helps to devotion, bur. 
as the great evidences ot the Chriſtian reli- 
gion; ſuch evidences as no pretended reve- 
lation ever had or can have; ſuch as plainly 
dliſtinguiſh it from all legends and impoſtures 
whatſoever. What a condition then are they 
in, who ſpend that life and ſenſe God has 
iven them in ridiculing the greateſt of his 
, his revelarion by Chriſt, to redeem 
thoſe trom eternal miſery who ſhall believe 
in him! Gad, in his infinite mercy and wit- 
dom, has ſo guarded his revelations, as it is 
paſt the power of men or devils to counter- - 
feit. And there 1s no denying them, unleſs 
we will be ſo abſurd as to deny, not only the 
reaſon, but the certainty of the outward 
ſenſes, not only of one, or two, or three, but 
of mankind in general. This caſe is ſo very 


D 3 plain, 
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plain, that nothing but want of thought can 
binder any. from diſcovering it 1 they 
muſt yield it to be ſo plain, unleſs they can 
mew ſome forgery, with all the four marks 
before fet down. But if they cannot do this, 
they muſt quit theit cauſe, and yield a happy 
victory over themſelves; otherwiſe, they muſt 
 fit-down under the ignominy of being not 
only the moſt pernicious, but the moſt in · 
confiderate and ſuperficial of mankind. 
| ALE Vol. XIX. of the Works, p. 111. 


LIBERTY. 


I ſcorn to have my free-born toe 
Dragoon d into a wooden ſhoe. 
3535 

All men in the world defire liberty. Who- 
ever breathes, breathes after this; and that 
by a kind of natural inftin&t, antecedent to 

art or education. Yet at the ſame time all 

men of underſtanding acknowledge it is a 

" rational inſtinct; for we feel this defire, not 
in oppoſition to, but in conſequence of our 
reaſon; therefore it is not found, or in a 

very low degree, in many ſpecies of brutes, 

which ſeem, even when they are left to their 
choice, to prefer ſervitude before liberty. 
The fove of liberty is therefore the glory 

of rational beings; and it is the glory of 
Britons in particular. Perhaps it would be 
difficult to find any nation under gs 
who 
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who are more tenacious of it; nay, it may 
be doubted if any nation ever was : not the 
Spartans, not the Athenians ; no, not the 
Romans themſelves, who A bars cele- 
brated for this very thi and 
hiſtorians of all ages. 4 rom this 
27 ple that our Britiſh forefathers ſo vis- 


poſed all foreign invaders? That 
8 himſelf, Wich his victorious 


them? That the generals of the ſue 
emperors fuſtained ſo many loſſes from them? 
And that, when at h they were over- 


2 — to loſe all they 
than their liberty; to retire into the 
Cambrian or Caledonian mountains, where, 
it they had nothing elſe, they might at leaſt 


| have enjoyed their native freedom ? Hence 


aroſe the vehement ſtruggles of the Cam- 
ö bro-Britons 2 ſo _ g—_— 


upon 

Engliſh barons againſt ſeveral of their 
leſt they ſhould lole the bleſſing * ba 
reeeĩved from their forefathers. Lea, the 
Scottiſh nobles, as all their hiſtories ſhew, 
would no more bear to be enſlaved than the 


, could make ſo lizrle impreſſion upon RF 


Romans. All theſe therefore, however dif- 1 


fering from each other in a thouſand other 
reſpects, agreed in wn dy g the IN 
Ds —  Þ 
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neſs of liberty, as one of the greateſt bleſ- 
| under the fun. | | 

Such was the ſenſe of all our anceſtors, 
even from the earlieſt ages; and is it not 
alſo the general ſenſe of the nation at this 
day? Who can deny, that the kingdom is 
pony for liberty ? Is not the cry for it 
gone forth, not only through every part of 
our vaſt metropolis, from the eaſt end of 
the city to the weſt, from the north to the 
ſouth, ſo that, inſtead of no complaining in 
our ftreets, there is nothing but complaining, 


Dut likewiſe into every corner of our land, 


| borne by all the four winds of Heaven? 


Liberty, liberty, ſounds through every coun- 
ty, every city, every town, and every ham- 


ler. Is it not for the ſake of this, that the . KH 


name of our great patriot (perhaps not fo 
.zdmirable in his private character as the 
man of Roſs, or ſo great a lover of his coun- 
try as Codrus, or old Curtius) is more cele- 
brated than that of any private man has 
been in England for theſe thouſand years? 
That his picture is fo joyfully received in 
every part of England and Ireland? That 
we ſtamp his (I had almoſt faid, adored) 
name on our handkerchiefs, on the cheerful 
bowl, yea, and on our veſſels of various 
kinds, as well as upon our hearts? Why is 
all this, but becauſe of the inſeparable con- 
nection between Wilkes and liberty ? Liberty, 
that came down, if not fell, Tn Heaven; 
wk 
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whom all England and the world worſhip- 
peth? But mean time might it not be ad- 
viſeable to confider, (if we are yet at leiſure 
to conſider any thing) what is liberty. Be- 
cauſe, it is well known the word is capable 
of various ſenſes, and poffibly it may not be 
_ equally defirable in every ſenſe of the word. 
There are many nations in America, thoſe 
particularly that border on Georgia and Ca 
rolina, wherein, if one diſapproves of what 
another ſays, or perhaps diſlikes his looks, 
he ſcorns to affront him to his face, neither 
does he betray the leaſt diffatisfaftion, but 
as ſoon: as opportunity ſerves, he ſteps from 
behind a tree and ſhoots him. And none calls 
him that does it to an account; no, it is the 
liberty he derives from his forefathers. For 
many ages the free natives of Ireland, as well 
as of the Scotriſh hi „when it was con- 
venient for them, made an excurſion rom 
their woods or faſtneſſes, and carried off for 
their own proper uſe, the ſheep and oxen, 
and corn of their neighbours. This was the 
liberty which the O'Neals, the Campbells, 
and many other ſects and clans of venerable 
antiquity, had received by immemorial tra- 
dition from their anceftors. Almoſt all the 
foldiers in the Chriſtian world, as well as in 
the Mahometan and Pagan, have claimed, 
more eſpecially in time af war, another kind 
of liberty; that of borrowing the wives and 
Ts” "> hands, 
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hands; ſome times, if they pleaded ſcruple 
of conſcience or honour, uhng a little — 
ceffary force, perhaps this may be termed 
the liberty of war, but I will not poſitively 
affirm, that it has never been uſed in this 
country, even in time of ce. In ſome 
countries of Europe, and land, 
there have been inſtances of. yet ——_— fort 
of liberty, that of calling a monarch to ac- 
count, and, if need were, taking off his 
head; that is, if he did not behave in a 
dutiful manner to our ſovereign lords the 
people. Now that we may not always be 
talking at random, but bring the matter to 
a determinate point, which of theſe forts of 
liberty do you defire? Is it the firſt ſort? 
The liberty of knocking on the head, or 
_ cutting the throat of thoſe we are out of 
donceit with ? 1 
| would not mob do to ; 
it but for a weeks ? HT apts 
calm, ſenfible men do not defire to fee them 
entruſted with it. They apprehend there 
might be ſome conſequences, which, upon 
the whole, would not redound to the pro— 
Tperity of the nation. Is the ſecond more 
deſirable? The liberty of taking, when we 
| Tee beft, the goods and chattels of our 
-neighbours? Undoubtedly, thouſands in the 
good city of London {fuppoſe we make the 
experiment here firſt) would be above mea - 


Tute K would W 
from 
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from chains. O! how convenient would it 
be to have free acceſs, without any let or 
hindrance, to the cellars, the pantries, the 
larders, yea, and. the coffers of their rich, 
over grown landlords ! But perhaps it would 
not give altogether ſo much joy to the Lord 
Mayor or Aldermen; no, nor even to thoſe 
ſtaunch friends of liberty, the common 


cCouncilmen. Not that they regard their 


own intereſt at all; but, ſetting themſelves 
out of the queſtion, they are a little in doubt 
whether this liberty would be for the good 
of trade. Is it then the third kind of liber- 
1 The liberty of taking our 

wives and daughters? Ye pretty 
— Ye beaux eſprits! Will ye not, 
one and all, give your voice for this natural 
Uberty? Wl ye not ſay, If we cry out 
againſt monopolies of other kinds, ſhall we 
T But hold. 
Are there not ſome among you too who have 
wives, if — © your own? And 
are you al r to oblige the firſt 
comer with them? I fay, the firſt comer; 
for obſerve: as you are to give the liberty 
— W you — rok. nd chooſe 
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Are we not ripe however for the fourth kind 
of liberty, that of removing a diſobedient 
king? Would Mr. Wilkes, would Mr. 
Horne, would any free Briton, have any 
objection to this ? Provided only, that, 
as ſoon as our preſent monarch is removed, 
we have a better to put in his place. But 
who is he? John? That will not found 
well, even in the ears of his greateſt ad- 
mirers. And whoever calmly confiders the 
characters and endowments of thoſe other 
great men, who may think themſelves much 
fitter for the office than his preſent majeſty, 
will hardly concur in their opinion, fo that 
a difficulty hes in your way. Whatever 
claim you may have to this liberty, you 
muſt not uſe it yet, becauſe you cannot tell 
where to find a better prince. But to fj 
_ ſeriouſly. Theſe things being ſet afide, which 
the bawling mob dignify by that name, what 
is that liberty, — ſo called, which 
every wiſe and good man deſires? Is it either 
rellgious or civil? Religious liberty is a liberty 
to chooſe our own religion, to God 
according to our own conſciences, according 
to the beſt light we have. Every man liv- 
as man, has a right to this, as he is a 
rational creature. The Creator gave him 
this right when he endowed him with under- 
ſtanding ; and every man muſt judge for 
himſelf, becauſe every man muſt give an ac- 
count of hupſelf * . Copſequently, this 
is 
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is an indefeafible right; it is inſeparable from 
humanity ; and God did never give autho- 
rity to any man, or number of men, to de- 
prive any child of man thereof, under any 
colour or pretence whatever. What an 
amazing thing is it then, that the governing 
power of almoſt every nation under heaven 
ſhould take upon them, in all ages, to rob 
all under their power of this liberty! Yea, 
ſhould take upon them at this day ſo to do! 
To force rational creatures into their own 
reli Would one think it poſſible, that 
the moſt ſenfible men in the world ſhould 
ſay to their fellow creatures, Either be of 
my religion, or I will take away your food, 
and you, and your wife and children ſhall 
ſtarve? If that will not convince you, I will 
Peng] vow hands _ or, and = you 
into a dungeon; and if ſtill you will not 
2 ee, I will burn you alive.” 4 relle 


ſhall we ſay, if numberleſs inſtances of 1 
have occurred in the politeſt nations of Eu- 
rope? Have no 5 6 Ls I 


land ſcen the horrid fires * Have 
flames burning the fleſh of heretics ſhone in 
London as well as in Paris and Liſbon? 
Have we forgot the Gays of good queen 
oy? — _ will be had in — ; 


8 
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of- faſhion in ui Elizabeth's days, yet 
hanging even for religion was not. It is 
true, her ſucceſſor did not uite ſo far: 
liberty of 
his whole 
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inſtances, what will you ſay to thoſe two 
public monuments, the Act of ' Uniformity, 
and the Ac againſt Conventicles? In the 


conſent to all and every thing contained 
the book of Common Prayet, or 1 
facto, be deprived of all his benefices. 
wiſe if any dean, prebendary, maſter, fellow, 
chaplain or tutor, of any college, hall, houſe 
of learning, or hoſpital, any public profei- 
fion, any other perſon in holy orders, any 
ſchoolmaſter, or teacher, or tutor in any pri- 
— ds ax; fide heres, bs tum 
be, ipſs fatto, deprived of his place, and ſhall 
be utterly difabled for nuing therei 
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publicly declare, his unfeigned aſfent and 
in 
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thereto, he ſnall ſuffer three months imprĩ- 
— without bail or mainprize.“ Li- 
berty for ever! Here is ſecurity for your 
perſon as well as your property. By virtue 
of the Act againſt Conventicles, if any con- 
tinued to worſhip God according to their 
.own conſcience, they were firſt robbed of 
their ſubſtance, and if they perfiſted, often 
of their lives alſo; for this erime, under 
this, our moſt religious and gracious bing, 
(what were they who publicly told he was 
uch?) Engliſhmen were not only ſpoiled 
| of their goods, but denied even the uſe of 
the free air, yea, and the light of the fun, 

being thruſt in dark and loathſome priſons. 
Were matters much better in the neighbour- 
ing kingdom? Nay, they were inexpreffibly 
worſe. Unheard of cruelties were practiſed 
there, from ſoon after the Reſtoration till 
| the Revolution. What fining, plundering, 
beating, maiming, impriſoning, with the moſt 

. circumſtances ! , For a ſpecimen, 
look at Dumotter caſtle ; where young and 
old, of both ſexes, (fick or well, it was all 
one) were thruſt together between bare walls, 
and that in the heart of ſummer, without a 
poſfibility of either lying or fitting, yea, 
without any convenience of any kind; till 
many of them, through hunger, thriſt, heat 
and ſtench, were ſet at liberty by death 
Confidering this; confidering how many 
others were hunted over n native mouny 
tains, 
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tains, and ſhot. whenever they were over 
taken, with no more ceremony than beaſts ; 

conſidering the drowning, hanging, cutting 
off of limbs, and various arts of torturing, 
which were practiſed by order of king 
Charles, and often in the preſence of king 
James, who ſeemed to enjoy ſuch ſpecta- 


cles; it would be no wonder, if the very 


name of an Engliſhman was had in abo- 
mination Go the Tweed to the Orkneys. 


Bur is this the caſe at preſent with as Are 


we abridged of our reli 


liberty? His 


late majeſty was deſired, about, thirty years 
ago, to take a ſtep of this kind: but his an- 


| ſwer was worthy — a king, yea, the king of 


a free people; I tell you, while I fet on 


the Engliſh throne, no man ſhall be perſe- 
cuted for conſcience fake.” And it is cer- 
tain, he made the r good from the be- 
ginning of his reign to the end. But 
de 4 is —4 now. But does expat 
ſent majeſty tread in his ſteps ? If he = 
2 he perſecutes no man for conſcience 
10 de does, where is the man? I do 
3 whom has he committed to the 


— or cauſed to die by the common 
hangman ? or, whom has he cauſed to die 


many deaths, by hunger and thirſt, cold and 
nakedneſs? But whom has he tortured or 


thruſt into a dungeon, yea, or impriſoned at 
according 


all, or fined, for worſhipping God 
to his own 2 in the prefhye 


Or 


erian, 
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or. any other way? Compare king Charles, 
10us Charles he ms Second, with 
orge, and you will know the value of the 
| liberty you enjoy. In the name of wonder, 
what religious liberty can you deſire, or even 
conceive, which you have not already? 
Where is there a nation in Europe, in the 
habitable world, which enjoys fuch liberty 
of conſcience as the Engliſh ? I will be bold 
fo fay, there is nothing like it in Holland, 
in Germany, (Proteſtant or Popifh) in either 
the Proteſtant or Popiſh cantons of Swiſſer- 
land; no, nor in any country under the fun. 
| Have we not in England, full liberty to 
choofe any religion, yea, or no religion at 
all? To have no more religion, yea, than a 
Hottentot ſhall I ſay ? nay, no more than a2 
Dull ox a fwine ? Whoever therefore in En- 
gland ſtretches his throat, and bawls for more 
religious liberty, muſt be totally void of 
ſhame, and can have no G_—_ _ 
underftanding. Bur is not the ground of this 
vehement outcry, that we we deprived of 
our civil liberty ? What is civil liberty? A 
liberty to enjoy our lives and fortunes in our 
own way ; to uſe our property, whatever is 
legally our own, according to our own choice. 
And can you deny, „that we are robbed of 
this liberty? Who are? Certainly I am 
not. I pray do not face me down that I am. 
Do not argue me out of my ſeuſes. If the 
great Turk, or the — of Franee, * 
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that a man mould die, with or without cauſe, 


die he muſt. And inſtances of the kind con- 
land. 1 


tinually occur in 
danger of death from king George, 
from the queen of Hungary. And if 1 — 


to be quiet, and mind. my own. buſineſs, 1 


am in no more danger of lofing my liberty 


_ than my life ; no, nor my property: I mean 


by any act of the king. If this is in any de- 
gree invaded, it is not by the king, or. his 
parlament, or army, but 
triots. — Hark ! 1 heii or Bedlam broke 
looſe? What roaring is that, loud as the ſea? 
« It is the 
about my houſe ? © Make haſte ! illuminate 


your windows, in honour of Mr. Wilkes.” 


I can't in conſcience; I think it is encou- 
raging vice. ** Then they will all. be bro- 

ken.” hills, or chey will rob give them 
twenty ſhillings, or they rob 

_ Here are for the laws 


pounds. 
| of the land | for liberty and property + 
vile horſe- guards 


« That d dared, fo grim and terrible, rad- 


Their miſcreated fronts athwart the way f- 


True, they did nothing, and faid nothing. 


Yet, (in default of the civil powers, who 
did not concern themſelves with the matter) 


they hindered the mob from finiſhing their 


— Why then theſe men, inſtead of any 
may 


by the gaod pa- 


patriot mob.” Why do they flock 


vau of fave. 


| berty to uſe my pro 
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way abridging it, plainly preſerved my li- 
berty and property ; and by their benefit, 
not the care of thoſe to whom it properly be- 
longed, I ſtill enjoy full civil liberty. I am 
free to live in every reſpect, according to my 
own choice. My life, my perſon, my pro- 


perty, are ſafe. I am not murdered, maim- 
ed, or tortured, at any man's pleaſure; I 
am not thrown into priſon ; I am not mana- 


cicd ; fee, I have not one fetter, either on 


my hands or feet: and are you not as free as 
Fam? Are you not at liberty to enjoy the 
fruit of your labours? Who hinders you 


from doing it? Does king George? Does 
lord North? Do any of his majcſty's offi- 


cers or ſoldiers? No, nor any man living. 
Perhaps ſome would 


hinder you, if you act- 
ed contrary to law : but this is not liberty; 
it is licentiouſneſs. Deny the fact who can: 
am not I free to uſe. my ſubſtance according 


to my own diſcrection? And do not ybu enjoy 


the ſame freedom ? You cannot, you dare 
not, deny it. At this hour I am at full li- 
perty as I pleaſe ; and fo 


are you: you do, in fact, uſe your houſe, 


your goods, your land, as is right in your own 
eyes. any one take them from you ? 
No; nor does any one reſtrain you from the 
full enjoyment of them. What then is the 


matter? What is it then you are making all 
this pother about? Why are you thus wring- 


ing your hands and ſcreaming, to the _ 
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of your quiet neigh 


ſlavery ! bondage! help, countrymen ! our 
liberty is deſtroyed ! we are ruined, chained, 
fettered, undone !” Fettered ! how? Where 


are the fetters but in your own i | B 
There are none, either on ——_— 


mine. Neither you nor I can ſhew any man 
in his ſenſes, that we have one chain u 

up, even to big as a knitting 
not ſay, that the miniſtry are without fault, 


or that they have done all things well: but 


ſtill I aſk, What is the liberty which we 
want ? Is it not civil or religious liberty ? 
Theſe we have in ſuch a degree as was never 


before, not from the times of William the 
Conqueror.“ But all this is nothing; this 


will never ſatisfy the bellua multorum capitum. 
That many headed monſter, the people, roars 
for liberty of another kind. Many want In- 

 dian liberty, the liberty of cutting throats, 
or of drivinp a brace of balls through the 
head of ugly looking fellows, whom they 
cannot abide the ſight of. Many more want 
the old Highland liberty, the convenient li- 
berty of plundering. Many others there are, 


who want the liberty of war, of borrowing 


their neighbours wi or daughters. And 


not a few — they do not always avow 
®) 


« If the famous . Abe election was an 


exception to this; yet obſerve, one ſwallow 
makes ub ſummer. | 


„„ Deſtrudtion ! 
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tit) the liberty of murgering their prince. If 
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222 a man of real ho- 
nour, y want none of theſe, 
I beg to know, what would you have ? Con- 
fider the thing calmly. What liberty can 
you reaſonably defire, which you do not al- 
ready enjoy? What is the matter with you, 
and with multitudes of the good people, both 
in England and Ireland, that they are crying 
and groaning, as if they were chained to an 
oar, or barred up in the dungeons of the 1 WW 
quifition ? The plain melancholy truth is 
this: there is a general infatuation, which 
ſpeads, like an overflowing ſtream, from one 
end of the land to the other. And a man 
muſt have great wiſdom and great ſtrength, 
or he will be carried away by the torrent. 
| But how can we account for this epidemic 

madneſs ? for it deſerves no better name. 
We muſt not dare to give the leaſt intimation 

that the devil has any thing Þ do with it. 
No; this enlightened age is too wiſe to be- 
| lieve that there is any devil in being. Satan, 
avaunt ! we have driven thee back into the 
land of ſhadows ; keep thou among thy own 
kindred : 


With hydras, gorgons, and chimeras dire. 


Suppoſe it then to be a purely natural phe- 
nomenon; I aſk again, How can we account 
for it? 1 apprehend, if we could diveſt our 
telves of prejudice, it might be done very 

| caſily; ; 


4 » 


ſhould not ſuffice, of © 
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eaſily; and that without concerning our- 
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motives or intentions of men. Letting theſe 
alone, is there not a viſible, undeniable 
cauſe, which N 
The good people of have for ſome 
years paſt been continually fed with 
Doſe after doſe has been adminiftered to 
them, for fear the firſt, or ſecond, or tenth, 
poiſon whoſe natural 
effect is, to drive men out of their ſenſes. 
Is the Centaur not fabulous? Neither is 


Circe's cup. See how, in every county, city, 


_ and village, it is now turning quiet, 

able men, into wild bulls, bears, and ti 

But to lay metaphor aſide; how long = 
the pubic papers repreſented one of the beſt 
of princes as if he had been one of the worſt, 
as little better than Caligula, Nero, or Do- 
mitian? Theſe were followed by pamphlets 
of the fame kind, and — at the ſame 
point, to make the king a odious as 
well as contemptible in the eyes of his ſub- 
jects. Letters fucceed, wrote in fine lan- 


guage, and with exquiſite art, but filled with 


the gall of bitternels : © Yes, but not againſt 
the king; Junius does not ſtrike at him, 
but at the evil adminiſtration.” Thin pre- 


| tence ! Does not every man fee the blow is 
aimed at the king through the fides of his 


miniſters? All theſe are conveyed, week at- 


ter week, through all London and the na- 


tion. 
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tion. Can any man wonder at the effect of 
this? What can be more natural? What 
can be expected, but that they who drink. 
in theſe papers and letters all with greedineſs, 
will be thoroughly embittered with and in- 
flamed thereby? Will firſt deſpiſe, and then 
abhor the king? What can we expect, but 
that by the repeated doſes of this poiſon, they 
will be perfectly intoxicated, and only wait 
for a covenient ſeaſon to tear in pieces the royal 
monſter, (as they think him) and all his adhe- 
rents. At preſent there are hindrances in the 
way, ſo that they cannot uſe their teeth as they 
would. One is, an untoward parliament, 
who will not look upon the king with the 
ſame eye that they do; but ſtill think he 
has no more deſign or defire to enflave the 
nation, than to burn the city of London. A 
ſtill greater hindrance is the army; even 
lions and bears do not chooſe to encounter 
them, ſo that theſe men of war do really 
at this time preſerve the peace of the na- 
tion. What then can be done before the 
ple cools, that this precious opportunity 
E loſt? What, indeed, but to pertuade 
the king to diſſolve his Parliament and dif- 
band his army! Nay, let the parliament ſtay 
as it is; it will ſuffice to diſband the army. 
If theſe red- coats were but out of the way, 
the mob would ſoon deal with parliament. 
Probatum eft ; nothing is more eaſy than to 
keep malizaaut memvers from the houſe. 
Remember 
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remedy worſe chan the diſeaſe ? Let us weir 
this matter a little. There was an antient — 4 


y » Rudely infulted by 4 turbulent mob as be 
| ras going into the houſe, 
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meant, telling ſuch wilſul lies as tended to 
breed diſſention between the king and bis 


ſubjects. What pity but there Id be 
ſeſſion of 
parliament ! By our preſent laws a man is 


ſuch a law, enacted in the preſent 


puniſhable for publiſhing even truth to the 


detriment of his neighbour. This I would 


not wiſh. But ſhould not he be puniſhed, 
who publiſhes palpable lies? And ſuch lies 
as manifeſtly tend to breed diffention between 
the king and his. ſubjects ? Such, with a 
_ thouſand more, was that bare-faced lie of the 


king's burſting out into laughter before the 
city magiſtrates! Now does not the publiſher 


of this lie deſerve to loſe his ears more than 
a common knight of the poſt? And if he is 
liable to no 


is in our law! and how loud does it call for 
a remedy ! — To return to the point whence 
we ſet out. You ſee whence aroſe this out- 


cry for liberty, and theſe diſmal complaints 


that we are robbed of our liberty echoing 
through the land. It is plam to every un- 
prejudiced man, they have not the leaſt foun- 
dation. We enjoy at this day throughout 
theſe kingdoms ſuch liberty, civil and reli- 
gious, as no other kingdom or common- 


wealth in Europe, or in the world, enjoys; 


and ſuch as our anceftors never enjoyed from 
the Conqueſt to the Revolution. Let us be 
thankful for it to God and the king ! Let 


puniſhment for a crime of ſo 
miſchievous a nature, what a grievous defect 
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not. by our vile unthankfulneſs, yea, our de- 
nial that we enjoy it at all, provoke the King 
of kings to take it away. one ſtroke, by 

to himſelf that prince w we 
not how to value, he might change the ſcene, : 
and put an end to our civil as well as reli- 
yon liberty. Then would be ſeen wto. 
were patriots, and who were not; who were 
1 and their country. The 
God of love remove that day from us Deal 


Vol. XXL of the Works, . 36. 


METHODISM. 


It is not eaſy to reckon up the various ac- 
counts that have been given of the people 
called Methodiſts; very many of them as far - _ 
remote from truth, as that given by the good 
gentleman in Ireland — © Methodiſts ! ay, 
they are the people who place all religion 


in wearing long beards.” 
Abundance 1 miſtakes which are current 
concerning t have undoubtedly f 
from this: men lump together, > 
general name, © an who have no manner of 
connection with each other; and then what- 
ever any of theſe ſpeak or do is of courſe 
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Brazen-Noſe, with two or three of his pu- 
pils. About the ſame time Mr. James Her- 
vey wes ponent 5 x with them, and 
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-a defign to go and preach to the Indians in 
Georgia: but the reſt of the gentlemen con- 
ti to meet, till one and another was or- 
dained and left the univerſity; by which 
means, in about two years times ſcarce any of 
them was left. E - 
In February, 1738, Mr. Whitfield went 
over to Georgia, with a defign to affiſt Mr. 
-John Weſley ; but Mr. Weſley juſt then re- 


turned to England. Soon after he had a 


meeting with Meſſrs. Ingham, Stonhouſe, 
Hall, * Kinchet, and a 3 
clergymen, who all appeared to df one 
heart, as well as of one judgment, reſolved 
to be Bible-Chriſtians at all events, and 
'wherever they were, to preach with all their 
might, plain, old, Bible-Chriſtianity. — 
They were hitherto perfectly regular in all 
things, and zcalouſly attached to the church 
of England. Mean time they began to be 
convinced, that by grace we are ſaved throngh 
Faith; that juſtification-by faith, was the doc 
trine of the church as well as of the Bible. 
As ſoon as they believed they ſpake ; falva- 
tion by faith being now their ſtanding topic: 
indeed, this implied three things; 1. that 
men are all by nature dead in fin, and conſe- 
quently children of rvrath; 2. that they are 


1 inflified by faith alone; 3. that faith produces 


inward and outward holineſs : and theſe 
points they inſiſted on day and night. In a 
Hort time they became popular Pn. 
th He Se | RE 
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The zny were large wherever they 
former name was then re- 
vived ; r= ppt all theſe gentlemen,” with their 
followers, were entitled Methodiſts. 
In March, 1741, Mr. dre being re- 
34 to England, entirely ſeparated trom 
Mr. Weſley and his friends, Becauſe he 
did not hold the decrees.” Here was the firſt 
breach which warm men perſuaded Mr. 
Whitfield to make, merely tor a difference 
of opinion. Thoſe, indeed, who believed 
uni verſal redemption, had no deſire at all to 
ſeparate : but thoſe who held parlſiculur re- 
demprion, would not hear of any accommod=- 
tian; being determined to have no fellowſhip 
with men that © were in ſo dangerous er- 
rors.” So there were now two forts of Me- 
— 12 ſo called; thoſe for particular, and 
general redemption. Not. many years 
wei William Cudworth and 

ſeparated. from Mr. Whitfield. Theſe 
— morn Antinomians, abſolute, avowed 
enemies to t law of God, which they ne- 

ver preached, or profeſſed to preach, but 
termed all Legaliſts who did. With them, 
eaching the law was an abomination. They 
nothing 70 do with the law; they would 
preach Chrift, as they called it; but without 
one word either of holineſs or good works. Vet 
theſe were denominated Methodiſts, although 
— from Mr. Whitfield, both i in judg- 
ment and practice, abundantly more than 
44 E 4 Mr. 


W 


5 _ Bell, and a few 
— works. In the latter E 
| ey foretold, that the world would 


Weſley, with whom t 
ed, withſtood them 
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Mr. Whirfield did from Mr. Weſley. ' 
the mean time Mr. Venn and Mr. 2 | 
1 ſpoken of ; and not long after, 

Madan and Mr. Berridge, with a few 
_ Tren, who, although they bad 
with each other, yet preaching 
6 by faith, and endeavouring to live 
accordingly, to be Bible-Chriſtians, were 
ſoon included in the general name of Metho- 
diſts; and ſo, 424 were all others who 


preached ſalvation by faith, and appeared 


more ſeriovs than their nei bbours. In 1762, 


be at an end on the ah of Fe 


bruary. Mr. 
were then connect - 
in public and pri- 
vate. This they would not endure; fo in 
January and February, 1763, they ſeparated 
from him. Soon after, Mr. Maxfield, one 
Mr. Weſley's preachers, and ſeveral af the 
, left Mr. Welley ; but ſtill Mr. Max- 
ficld and his adherents go under the genera 
name of Methoglifts. At preſent, thoſe who 
remain with Mr, Weſley are moſtly church 


men, They love her articles, 


of England 
her homilies, her liturgy, her ditcipline, and 


unwillingly vary from her in any 
Mean time, all wha preach among them de- 


clare, we are all by nature children of wrath : 
bat by grace we re Javed through fith ; fav 


they. ds nat tuve chk inions. Y 
= by; Antinomians ves: 
with a love of compaſſion only ; f 
hate their doctrines with a 

they abhor them as they 

convinced nothing __—_ 


With regard to chef, Mr. Relly 
adherents, it would not be 
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bub, how much more them of his hovuſe- 
bold ? Ic is their duty, indoed, as h as 
 dieth in them, to live peaceably with en. 
But when they labour after peace, the world 
will make themſeves ready for battle. It ts 
their conſtant endeavour to pleaſe all 
their good to edification : but yet th 
it cannot be done; they remember 


my 
© + 
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| port and good report; defiring only, that their 
God, well done.“ 


perſon. This has been the cate in al 


by on, of Medea, Perha, and many others: 
tinople to the fartheſt India. The ſame form 


of Peru: nay, and many of the nations of 
Spain, France, the Ruſſias, and ſeveral other 


of the apoſtle; if I dl on; I cen ins the 
ſervant n Fey go on, therefore, 
through honour and diſhonour, through evil re- 


maſter may ſay in — day, * of 


POWER. 


| power, I here mean ſupre me power, the 
power over lite and death, and 


Fe ee "nt a 
of an inferior y nations this 
power has in all ages __ 


moſt t 
whole eaſtern world from the earlieſt antiquity ; 


as in the celebrated empires of Aſſyria, of Ba- 


and fo it. remains to this day, from Conſtan- 


of government obtained very early, in very 
many parts of Afric, and remains in moſt of 
them ſtill, as well as in the empires of Mo- 
rocco and Abyſfinia. The firſt adventurers 
to America found abſolute monarchy eſtabliſh- 
ed there alſo; the whole power being lodged 
in the emperor of Morocco and the yncas 


Europe were governed by ſingle perſons; as 


nations, are at this day. But in others, the 
jouer has been lodged in a few, chiefly the 


-— 
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rich and noble. This kind of government, 
uſually ſtiled @riffocracy, obtained in Greece, 
and in Rome, after many ſtruggles with the - 
people, during the latter ages of the repub- 
lic : and this is the government which at pre- 
ſent ſubfiſts in various parts of Europe. In 
Venice, indeed, as well as in Genoa, the ſu- 
preme power 1s nominally d in one, 
namely, the doge : but in fact he is only a 
royal ſhade; it is really lodged in a few of 
the nobles. Where the people have the ſu- 
— power, it is termed a democracy. This 
to have been the antient form of go- 
vernment in ſeveral of the Grecian ſtates : 
and ſo it was at Rome for ſome ages after the 
expulſion of their kings. From the earlieſt 
authentic records, there is reaſon to believe 
it was for eſpouſing the cauſe of the people, 
and defending their rights: the illegal 
encroachments of the nobles, that Marcus 
Coriolanus was driven into baniſhment, and 
Manlius Capitolinus, as well as Tiberius and 
Caius. Gracchus, were murdered. Perhaps 
formerly the popular governmc:.t ſubfiſted 
1n ſeveral ſtates : but it 1s ſcarce now to be 
found, being every where ſwallowed up either 
in monarchy or ariſtocracy. But the grand 
queſtion is, not in whom this power is lodg- 
_ ed? but from whom it is ultimately derived ? 
h What is the origin of pow er? What is its 
primary ſource ? This has been long a ſub- 
ject of debate; e 
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'C 
let 


anfwering the que 


ery one enjoy his own opinion, and 

| | iberty. — Now cannot | 
_ acknowledge, I believe an old 4 
monly called the Bible, to be true. There- 


king ; ib the United Provinces, the fates, 
axe the fountain of all power. And there is 
no ſupreme power, no power of the ſword, of 
life and death, but what is derived from God, 
the ſovereignofall. But have not the 1 
in every age and nation, the right of di 
img of this power? Of inveſting therewith 
6— 


b to take away the power 
pave? E does tot thu imply, ar 
are the judges whether thoſe conditions are 


* 25 


naturally free > Maſters of their own actions? 
That none can have any power over others, 
but by their own conſent? Why then ſhould 
not every man, woman, and child, have a 
voice in placing their governors? in fixin 
the meaſure of power to be intruſted wi 
them? and the conditions on which it is en 
truſted ? And why ſhould not every one have 
A e it is 
undeniable, they that gave the power have a 
right to take it — Do not pe" or 
ſhuffle. Do not evade the queſtion ; but 
come cloſe to the point. I aſk, by what ar- 
gument do you prove, that women are not 
naturally as free as men? And if they are, 
why have they not as good a right to chooſe 
their own governors? Who can have any 
r over free, rational creatures, but by 
their own conſent ? And are they not free by 
nature as well as we? Are they not rational 
creatures? But ſuppoſe we exclude women 
from uſing their natural right, by might 
Over- 
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oncoming rig „by main firength; (for 
it is ſure — 4 7 ſtronger than . 1 
mean that we have 2 if we 
have wal pretence have 


we for excluding _ ws ourſelves, yea, 
e barely becauſe 


they have not lived one and twenty years? 2 


who has? How many 22 


Britain? One in 
dred? If you 
wiſdom, * leave few behind. But, 
ſecondly, wifdom and experience are nothing 
to the purpoſe, you have put the matter 
upon another iffue, are 
- Are they human creatures? Then 
ve a right to chooſe their own gover- 


ewenty? One in an bun- 


they 


nors; an indefeafible right; a right inhe- 
« But 
at leaſt, they are excluded by 
conſent to the making of 


nn inſeparable from human nature. 


, ut did they 
this law? If not, by your original ſuppoſi- 
tion, it can have no power over them. I 
therefore utterly deny that we can, conſiſtently 
with that ſuppoſition, debar either women 
or minors from choo 
nors.— But fuppoſe we exclude them by 
main force, (which it is certain we are able 
- to do fince, though they have moſt votes, 


exclude all who have not this 


they men? that is 


their own gover- 


they have leaſt ſtrength) * 


n I W 
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all men of full age, the people? Are all males 
then, that have lived one and twenty years, 

allowed to Chooſe their own governors ? 
Not at all; not in England, unleſs they 


of their birth-right for want of 
ogether on this account 


he muſt not be numbered among 
the people, becauſe he has not two or three 
acres of land! how is this? By what right 
do you exclude a man from being one of 
the people, becauſe he has not forty ſhillings 
 a-year, yea or not a t? Is he nota man 


Ion WESLEY, = I 
not, . is this law to him? No man, yon - 
aver, has any power over another, but by ji 
his own conſent: of conſequence, a law G- 
made without bis conſent, is with regard to 4 
aim null and void. You cannot — other- e 
wiſe, wg wenn we = ll tion that 1 
none can be governed is own con |” 
lent.,—Sece, 1 your argument 1 
comes; you affirm, all power is derived _ 
from the people; and preſently exclude one- i "Nj 
half of the people from having any part or A 
lot in the matter. At another ſtroke, ſup- 3 
paſe England to contain eight millions of - 
people, you exclude two millions: or at a 
third, fuppoſe two millions Eft, you ex- 
clude [three-fourths of theſe; and the poor . 
pittance that remains, by I know not what 
figure of f you call, the people of E ? IF 
— therto — have — reak te | , 
view this point in the mere lig _ 4 
and even by this means it Y 2 | 
pearys that this fuppaſition, which is 10 high 
in vague, which is ſo generally Tecerveil, Y 
nay, which has been palmed upon us with |Y 
ſuch confidence, as undeniable and fclt-ev> 
dent, is not only falſe, not only contrary to 
reaſon, but contradiQory to itſelf: che very 
men who are maſt poſitive that the people 
are the fource of power, 'brought 
into an inextricable difficulty by that ſingle 
queſtion, © Who are the people?” Reduced 
to a neceſſity of either ds * 
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* 
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or but fifty thouſand of 
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or owning that by the people, they mean 
ſcarce a- tenth part of them, — But we need 
not reſt the matter entirely on reaſoning ; let 
us appeal to matter of fact. And becauſe 


we cannot have fo clear and certain a p 
pet of what is at too great a diftance, 


whether of time or place, let us culy take a 
view of what · has been in our own- 
for fix or ſeven hundred years. I afk then, 


7 


when and where did the people of England, 
(even ſuppoſe by that word, the people, you 
mean only an hundred thoutand of them) 


chooſe their own governors? Did they 
_ chooſe, to go no farther, William the Con- 
: queror? Did they 
king John? As to thoſe thar 
ceeded their fathers, it is. plain the people 
are out of the queſtion. Did they 


chooſe king Stephen ot 
regularly fuc- 


'chooſe 
Heary the Fourth, Edward the Fourth) or 
the Seventh Who will be fo hardy 
a8 to affirm it? Did the of England, 
em, chooſe queen 
Mary, 4 — 
to our own times, did they chooſe king 


James the Firſt? Perhaps you will ſay, 


But if the people did not give king Charles 


the ſupreme power, at leaſt they took it 


away from him; ſurely you will not 


this?” Indeed I will; I deny it uinerly. 
The people of England no .more took away 
his power, than they cut of his head. © Yes, 
the parliament did, and they are ung 
o, 
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ommons is not the parliament, 


| No, the 
the h 
any more than it is the nation. Neither were 


of c 


' thoſe who then ſat the houſe of commons: 
no, nor one quarter of them. But ſuppoſe 


they had been the whole houfe of com- 
mons, yea, or the whole parliament, by 


what rule of logie will you prove, that 
. 8 hundred 


are the people 
CR. = are the delegates 

they are choſen by them.” 
de, ae 4 pin not by a quarter, not 
by a tenth part of them: fo that rhe people, 
in the 'only proper ſenſe of the word, were 


| innocent of the whole affair. * But you 


will —＋ the people gave the ſupreme 
r ro king Charles the Second at _ 
] will allow no ſuch thi 


—— people you mean general 


you * not deny, that the 
volution.” 


king William at the | 
— truly, 1 muſt deny this too, I cannot 
poſfibly allow it; although I will not fay, 
that d William the Third obtained the 
| as William the firſt did, although he 


id not claims it by conqueſt, "which would 


have been an odious title; yet certain it is, 


that he did not receive it 'by any act or deed 


of the people; their conſent was neither ob- 


tained nor aſked; they were never conſulted 
on the matter. It was not therefore the 


people | 


and fifteen thouſand ſoldiers. „However 
gave the 


Wo | 
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the —_ of — 6 conveying the fo- 
—— — e - ang 


” 


Frople that give him the power; no, —_ 
even the It was che coxvention, 
ond none cle. 1 


They were a few hundred lords and 


I remember in all 1 both 
of 
if. 


ſpeaking, that is, men, women, 


dren, claimed and exerted — eight 


was the only 
who has 


y 
take the fame ſteps 
don. Somuch both for reaſon and matter of 
fact. But one fingle conſideration, if we dwell 
upon it, will — the queſtion to 2 
It is allowed, no man can diſ- 
— þ of another's life but by his own con- 


no 
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no man has a right to diſpoſe of his own 


life. Boe hp ogy pt 1 Bagg; 4 
right to take the life which he * 


an indiſ truth, Nibil dat . non 
habet ; . none gives what pe Yong not. * 
plainly follows, that no. man gives to another 


a right · which he never had ſelf; a right 


which only the Governor of the world has, 
even the wiſer heathens being j 


alone, the ſole diſpoſer of life and death. 
The ſuppoſition, then, that the people are 


the of „is every way indefen- 


+2044 
fible. It is abſolutely overturned A e very 
| principle on which it is fu to ſtand; 
namely, that a right of c * go- 


vernors to partaker of human 
nature. If this be fo, then 1 t belongs to 
every individual of the human ſpecies; con- 


ſequently, not to freeholders alone, — to 
all men; not to men only, but to women 
alſo; nor only to adult men and women, to 


twenty, as well as thoſe who have lived ; 


threeſcore. But none did ever maintain this, 
nor probably ever will; therefore this boaſted 
pms * to the ground, and the whole 


ſuper- 


| the bed undefiled. 
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e with it. 8 
us back to the grand truth, There is 


ſuy . 


no Sower but of God. 


Vet. JXIL of the Works, p. 59 · 


CELIBACY. 
The forbiddi to marry, as it is well 
known the church of Rome does, and has 


done for ſeveral „ (in which 3 
is abſolutely forbidden, = only to all 


gious orders, bur to the whole body of the 


clergy) is numbered, by the great apoſtle, 
among the doftrines of devils. And 
the ſame we need not ſcruple to number the 
defpif or condemning marriage; as do many 
ole in the Romiſh church, who are 


ofually termed myſtic —_ One of theſe 
does not ſ- 
only licenſed 


le to affirm, 1 7 
nication.” 3 


Ghoſt ſays, Marriage is honourable in all, — 
or can it be doubted but 
1 be as holy in a married, as in 
ſtate. In the latter clauſe of the 


1 of the apoſtle ſeems to guard ſt 
a miſtake, into which ſome fincere Chriſ- 


tians have fallen ; particularly, when they 


have juſt found ſuch a liberty of ſpirit as 
they had not before experienced. They 
Imagine a t where there is none, and 
fear where no fear is. And it is poſſible this 
very fear of fin ** drive them into the | 
for 
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for it may induge married perſons to defraud 
each other, forgetting the expreſs determi- | 
nation of the apoſtle; The wife hath not —y— 
power of her own body, but the huſband; t! 
the huſband hath not power of his own body, 1 
but the wife, 1 Cor. vii. 4. And yet we 
muſt not forget what the a f joi 
in the following verſes: I ſay to the unmar- 
ried and widows, it is good for them if they 
ebide even as I, (ver. 8.) Art thou bound 

unto a wife ? Seek not to be looſed. Art thou 
laoſed from a wife? Seek not a wife. But if 
thou marry, thou haſt not finned. Neverthe- 
leſs, fuch ſhall have trouble in the fleſh, (ver. 
27, 28.) I would have you without careful 

| neſs. He that is unmarried careth for the 
things of the Lord, how he may pleaſe the 
Lord; but he that is married careth for the. 
things of the world, how he may pleaſe his 
wife. The unmarried woman careth the 
things of the Lord, that ſhe be holy both 
in body and ſpirit; but ſbe that is married 
careth for the things of the world, how joe 
may pleaſe her huſband. And this I ſpeak for 
your own profit, that you may attend upon the - 
Lord without diſtraction, (ver. 32, 35.) But 
though it is good for a man not to touch a 
woman, (ver. 1.) yet is not an univerſal 
rule. I would indeed, ſays the apoſtle, that 
all men were as myſelf, (ver. 7) but that 
cannot be; for every man has his proper gift 
of God, one after this manner, another _ : 

| by | Hal. 
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that. If then they cannot contain, let them 
marry ; for it is better to than barn, 


ſaid, If the cafe be ; it is not 10 

He ſaid he e 55 men — — 
ſaying, but — to whom it is given; for there 
are ſome eunuchs who were ſo. born from their 
| . mother's womb; there are ſome who were made 
1. ennuchs. b _ and there are ennuchs wwho 
1 Fade bves eunnchs, for the kingdom 
= of 2 ſake. He that is able to receive 
_- it, let him receivs it, (Matthew xix 11, 12.) 
But who 1s able to recerve this ſaying ? To ab- 
. ſtain from marriage, yet not to burn? 
1 It behoves every one here to judge for him- 
I ſelf : none is called to for another. 
£ | In I believe, every man is able 10 
5 receive it, when he is firſt juſtified. I believe 
n every one then conceives this gift ; but with 
4 moſt it does not continue Thus much 
* is clear: it is a plain matter of fact, which 
no man can deny. It is not ſo clear, whether 
God withdraws it of his own good pleaſure, 

or for any fault of ours. I incline to think, 
it is not withdrawn without ſome fault on 
our part : but be that as it may, I have now 
only to-do with thoſe who are ſtil! able to re- 
ceive this ſaving. To this happy few I ſay, 
know the advantages you enjoy, _ - 
 whic 
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which are pointed out by the apoſtle himſelf. 
You may be without carefulneſs. You are un- 
der no of caring for the things f the 
world. You have only to care for the things 
of the Lord, how you may pleaſe the Lord. 
One care alone lies upon you, how you 
be holy both in body and ſpirit. You may at- 
tend upon the Lord without diſtraction. While 
others, like Martha, are cumbered with much 
ſerving, and drawn hither and thither by na- 
things, you may remain centered in God, 
fitting, like Mary, at the maſter's feet, and 
liſtening to every word of his mouth. You 
enjoy a bleſſed liberty from the trouble in the 
fleſb, which muſt more or leſs attend a mar- 
ried ſtate, from a thouſand nameleſs domeſtic 
trials which are found ſooner or later in eve- 
ry family. You are exempt from number- 
leſs occaſions of ſorrow and anxiety, with 
which heads of families are intangled: ef- 
pecially thoſe who have ſickly, or weak, or 
unhappy, or diſobedient children. If your 
ſervants are wicked, you may put them 
away, and your relation to them ceaſes; but 
what could you do with a wicked fon or 
daughter? How could you diffolve that re- 
lation? Above all, you are at liberty from 
the greateſt of all intanglements, the loving 
one creature above all others. Is it poſſible to 
do this without fin, without any impeach- 
ment of our love to God? But how incon- 
cConceivably difficult, ” give God our whole 


Heart, 
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heart, while a creature has / large a ſhare 
of it? How much —_— we do 
\ this, when the heart is tenderly indeed, but 
equally attached to more than one, or at 
leaſt, without any great inequality? What 
angelic wiſdom does it require to give 
enough of our affection, and not too much 
to ſo near a relation? —And how much 
eaſier 1s it (juſt to touch on one point more) 
wholly to conquer our natural deſires, than 
to gratify them exactly /o far as chriſtian 
temperance allows? Juſt ſo far as every 
pleaſure of ſenſe prepares us for taking 
pleafure in God. You have leiſure to im- 
prove yourſelf in every kind, to wait upon 
God in public and private, and to do 
to your neighbour in various ways, as chriſ- 
tian prudence ſhall ſuggeſt: whereas, thoſe 
who are married, are neceſſarily taken up 
with the things of the world. You may 
give all your wordly ſubſtance to God, no- 
thing need hinder; you have no increafing 
family; you have no wife or children to pro- 
vide for, which might occaſion a thouſand 
doubts (without any extraordinary meaſure 
of divine light) whether you had done 
either too much or too little for them. You 
may mate yourſelf friends of all the mammon of 
unrighteouſneſs which God intruſts you with; 
having none that has any right to complain, 
or to charge you with unkindneſs for fo do- 
ing. You may lay out all your talents of 
De „5 every 


——U— — 
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every kind, entirely for the glory of God; 


as you have none elſe to pleaſe, none to re- 


gard, but him that lived and died for you. I 


tay, ſecondly, prize the advantages you en- 
joy; know the value of them as others do 
after they have loſt them. Pray conſtantly 
and fervently for this very thing, that God 
would teach you to put a due value u 
them; and let it be matter of daily thank!- 
giving to God, that he has made you par- 
taker of theſe benefits. Indeed the more 
full and explicit you are herein, the more 
ſenfible you will be of the cauſe you have to 
be thankful ; the more lively conviction you 
will have of the greatneſs of the bleſhng. — 
If you know and duly prize the advantages 
you enjoy, then be careful to keep them; 
but this (as eaſy as it may ſeem) it is im- 
poſfible you ſhould do by your own ſtrength : | 
10 various, ſo frequent, and fo ſtrong are 
the temptations which you will meet with to 
caſt them away. Not only the children of 
God wilt undoubtedly tempt you thereto; 
and that partly by the moſt plauſible reaſons, 
partly by the meſt arttul perſuaſions, and to 
re-call the temptation again and again, and 
preſs it cloſe upon your heart. You have 
need, therefore, to uſe every help; and the 
firſt of theſe is earneſt prayer. Let no day 
paſs without this, without praying for this 
very thing, that God would work what with 
men is „ _ be would wa 
2 e 
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ſafe to preſerve his own gift, and. that you 
may not ſuffer any loſs this day, either by 
the ſubtlety or power ot. devils or men, or 
the deceitfulneſs of your own heart. — A 
ſecond help may be, the converfing fre- 
quently and freely with thoſe of your own ſex 

who are like minded ; it may be of infinite 
ſervice to diſcloſe to theſe the very ſecrets 
of your hearts, eſpecially the weakneſſes 
ſpringing from your natural conſtitution, 
or education, or long contracted habit, and 


the temptations which from time to time 


moſt eafily befet you. Adviſe with them on 
every circumſtance that occurs; open your 
heart without reſerve: by this means a thou- 
ſand devices of ſatan will be brought to 
nought. Innumerable ſnares will be pre- 
vented, or you will paſs through them with- 
out being hurt: yea, and if at ſome time 
vou ſhould have ſuffered a little, the wound 
will ſpeedily be healed. —I ſay, of your own 
ſex; tor in the third place, it will be high] y 
expedient to avoid all needleſs converſation, 
much more all intimacy with thoſe of the 
other ſex; ſo expedient, that unlets you ob- 
ſerve this, you will furely caſt away the gift 
of God. Say not, But they have much 
grace and much Ben cb. Mg :”” ſo much 
.the greater is the danger. There would be 
lets fear of your receiving hurt from them, 
it they had leſs grace or lets underftanding ; 
- whenever * of theſe are thrown in your 
1 way, 
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way, make a covenant with your eyes, your 
ears, vour hands, and that you do not in- 
dulge yourſelf in any that are called /nnocent 
freedoms. Above all, keep your heart with all 
_ diligence ; check the firſt riſings of deſire; 
watch againſt every fally of imagination, 
particularly if it be pleaſing. If it is darted 
in whether you will or no, yea let ao vaix. 
thought lodge within you. Cry out, © My 
God and my all, I am thine, thine alone 
I will be thine for ever! O fave me from 
ſetting up an idol in my heart! Save me from 
taking any ſtep toward it! Still bring my 
dery thought into captivity, to the obedience of 
Cr. But how ſhall I attain to, or 
| how preſerve this h and firmneſs of 
fpirit? In order to this, I adviſe you, (need 
J fay to avoid the fin of Onan, ſeging ſatan 
will not caſt out fatan?) or rather avoid 
with. the utmoſt care, all /oftne/s and effem:- 
nacy; remembering the expreſs denuncia- 
tion of an inſpired writer, the /of? or fe- 
mingte, whether poor or rich, (the apoſtle 
does not make any difference upon that ac- 
count) all not inherit the kingdom of God. 
Avoid all delicacy, firſt in ſpirit, then in 
apparel, food, lodging, and a thouſand 
nameleſs things; and this the more ſpeedily 
and the more reſolutely, if you have. been 
long accuſtomed thereto. Avoid all need- 
leis ſelf-indulgences, as well as delicacy and 
ſaftneſs ; all theſe tend ta: breed. or cheriſh 

5 F 3 thole 


_ thoſe appetites and 
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» Which you bare 
renounced ſor Chriſt's ſake. They either 


create or increaſe thoſe defires, which for 


the kingdom of Heaven's ſake you are deter- 


mined not to gratify. Avoid all forth, in- 
_ activity, indolence; keep no more than na- 


ture requires; be never idle; and ufe as 
much bodily exerciſe as your ſtrength will 
allow. I dare not add Monſieur Paſcal's 


rule, avoid all pleaſure; it is not poſſible to 


avoid all pleaſure, even of ſenſe, without 
the deſtroy ing the body; neither doth God 
require it at our hands. It is not his will 


concerning us, on the contrary he giveth vs 


all things to enjoy; ſo we enjoy them to his 


glory. But I ſay, avoid all -t pleaſure, 
which any way hinders you from enjoying 
him: yea, all ſuch pleaſure as does not pre- 


pare you for taking pleaſure in God. Add 


to this, conſtant and continred courſe of uni- 
verſal ſelf-denial, the rating up your croſs 


daily, the enduring hardſhip as a good ſoldier 


of Feſus Chriſt. Remember the kingdom of 


Heaven ſuffers violence, and the violent take 
it by force. This is the way ; walk therein; 
think not of a ſmoother path. Add to your 
other exerciſes, conſtant and prudent t- 


ing, and the Lord will uphold you with his 


hand. I adviſe you, laſtly, if you defire ta 
keep them, ule all the advantages you en- 


joy. Indeed without this, it is utterly im- 


poſſible to keep. them; for the mouth a 


center. One thing 
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the Lord hath ſpoken (the word which 
cannot be broken, which muſt oy S 
with regard to all the God) ta 
| him that bath, uſes w 1 ſhall be 
given; and be ſhall have more abundantly 7 
| but from him that hath not, uſes it not, 
be taten even that which he hath. — 
Would you therefore retain what you now 
have, what God hath already given? If fo, 
giving all diligence, uſe it to the uttermoſt. 
| Stand faft in every inſtance of the Shorty 
wherewith Chrift bath made you free. Fe not 
intangled again in the cares of this life, but 
caſt all your care an him that careth for you. Be 
careful fer nothing, but in every thing make your 
requeſts known unto God wi with thankſgiving. 
See that you wait upon the Lord witheut diſ- 
 tinf4on : let _— move you from your 
is needful ; to ſee, love, 
foilow Chriſt, in 1 thought, word, and 
work. Flee the ſorrow of this world : it wark- 
eth death. Let not your heart be 7roubled. 
In all circumſtances, let your /oul magnify 
the Lord, and your /pirit rejoice in God your 
Savicur. Preſerve a eonſtant ſerenity of 
mind, an even chearfulneſs of ſpirit. Keep 
at the utmoſt diſtance from fooliſh deferes, 
* deſiring any happineſs but in God. 
Still let all your deſire be to him, and to the 
remembrance of his name. Make full uſe of 
all the leifure you have : never be unem- 


ployed ; never e — let every 
£ hour ; 


: 
\ 
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hour turn to ſome good account. Let not a 
(crap of time be ſquandered away: gather up 
tbe fragments, that nothing be loft. Give all 
your time to God; lay out the whole, as you 
judge will be moſt to his glory : in particu- 
lar, fee that you waſte no part of it in un- 
profitable converſation ; but let all your diſ- 
courle be ſeaſoned toith ſalt, and meet to admi- 
viſter grace to the bearers. Give all your mo- 
ney to God. You have no-pretence for 

ins up treaſure upon earth. While you « gain 
aft yoo can,” and © fave all you can,” that 
is all you have. Lay out all- your talents of 
every kind, in doing all good to all men; 
knowing hat every man ſhall receive bis own 
reward, according to bis own labour. Upon 
the whole, without diſputing, whether the 
married or fingle life be the more perfect 
ſtate, (an idle diſpute ; ſince perfection does 
not confiſt in any outward ſtate w hatever, 
but in an abſolute devotion of all our heart 
and all our life to God:) we may fafely ſay, 
bleffed are they who have made themſelves eu- 
nuchs for the kingdom of heaven's ſake : who 
_ abſtain from . — lawful in themſelves, in 
order to be more devoted to God. Let them 
never forget thoſe remarkable words, Peter 
aid, lo, we bave left all and followed thee. 
And Jejus anſwered and ſaid, Verily I ſay unto 
you, (a pretace denoting both the certainty 
and i importance of what 1s — There is 


no 
* Mark x, 28. 30. 
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no man that bath left (either by giving them 
up, or by not acce them) houſe, or bre- 
 tbren, or ſiſters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my ſake and the g 

pels, but be ſhall receive an hundred fold » now, 
in this time ; and, in the world io come, eternal 


Vol. XXIV. of the Works, p. 252. 


A LETTER TO A FRIEND CONCERNING TEA. 
: | Newington, Dec. 10, I 748. 
Dear Sir, * 
1 have read your letter with attention, an 
__ approve of the ſpirit with which it is 
You ſpeak in love. I defire to do. 
2 and then no harm can be done on 
either fide. You appear not to be wedded to 
your own opinion, but open to farther con 
viction. I would willingly be of the fame 
' temper ; not obſtinately attached to either 
| fide of the queſtion. I am clearly fatisfied 
of the neceſſity of this, a willingneſs to ſee 
what as yet I ſee not: for I know, an un- 
willi ts to be convinced, would utterlx 
blind either you or me; and that if we are 
reſolved to retain our preſent opinion, reaſon 
and argument fignity nothing — I ſhall not 
therefore, it is time or pains miſemployed,, 
but proceed to give the whole cauſe a ſecond 
heating: ; to recite the occaſion of every ſtep. l 
have taken, and => motives inducing - 
5 | 
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ſo to do; and then to conſider, whatſoever 
either you or others have urged on the con- 
trary ide of the queſtion. 

Twenty-nine years fince, wo 1 ſpent a 
few months at Oxford, having, as I appre- 
hended, an exceeding good conſtitution, and 
being otherwiſe in health, I was a little ſur- 
priſed at ſome ſymptoms of a paralytic diſ- 
order. I could not imagine what ſhould oc- 
caſion the ſhaking of my hand, till I ob- 
ſerved it was always worſt after breakfaſt, 
and that if I intermitted drinking tea for two 
or three days, it did not ſhake at all. Upon 
enquiry, I found tea had the ſame effect upon 
others alſo of my acquaintance; and there 
fore ſaw, that this was one of its natural ef- 
fects (as ſeveral phyſicians have often re- 
marked) eſpecially, when it is largely and 
frequently drank ; and moſt of all on perſons 
of weak nerves. Upon this I leflened the 
quantity, drank it weaker, and added more 
milk and fugar : but ſtill for above fix and 
twenty years I was more or leſs ſubject to the 
fame diforder. July was two years, I began 
to obſerve, that abundance of the people in 
London with whom I converſed, laboured un- 
der the ſame, and many other paralytic diſor- 
ders, and that in a much higher degree; inſo- 
much th u ſome of their nerves were quite un- 

their bodily ſtrength quite decayed, and 
1 could not go — their daily labour. 
1 1 Are you not a hard — 
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And was anſwered by one, and another, and 
another, No, indeed, Sir, not I; I drink 
| ſcarce any thing but a little tea, morning and 
night.” I immediately remembered my own 
caſe; and after weighing the matter tho- 
roughly, eaſily gathered many Concur- 
ring circumſtances, that it was the ſame caſe 
with them. I confidered, ©* What an ad- 
vantage would it be to theſe poor enfeebled 
people, if they would leave off what fo ma- 
nifeſtly impairs their health, and thereby 
hurts their bufineſs alſo! Is "there nothing 
_ equally cheap which they could uſe? Yes, 
ficely, and * — too. If they uſed En» 
gliſh herbs in its & toad, (which would coſt 
either nothing, or what isnext tonothing) with 
the fame bread, butter, and milk, 4 would 
ſave juſt the price of the tea. And hereby 
they might not only leſſen their pain, but in 
ſome degree their poverty too : for they 
would be able to work (as well as to fave) 
conſiderably more than they can do now. 
And by this means, if they are in debt, they 
might be more juſt, paying away what they 
eng or Hg RE 0s 
y t be more mere ul it awa 
to K want.” — * — finder 4 
« What an ad ight this be, parti 
colds is fond > iv © ” men as thoſe are, 
who are united together in theſe ſocieties ; 
who are both ſo numerous and fo poor; how 


mined might be ſaved in fo numerous a body, 
1 even 
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even this e article of expence ; and how 
greatly is all that can pofhbly be ſaved, in 
every article, wanted daily by thoſe who 
have not even food convenient for them.” 1 
ſoon perceived, that this latter confideration 
was of a more general nature than the for- 
mer; and that it affected many of thoſe, 
whom the other did not ſo immediately con- 
cern ; ſeeing it was as needful for all to fave 
needleſs expences, as for ſome to regain the 
health they had impaired : eſpecially, con- 
_ fidered as 5 of a ſociety, the wants 
ot which they could not be unappriſed of. 
They knew, of thoſe to whom they were ſo 
,peculiarly united, ſome had not food to ſuſ- 
_ rain nature; A _— 
ceffary cloathi not w to 
lay cher kad. Tber kr knew, or might know, 
« the little — made weekly, 
did in no wiſe ſuffice to remove theſe wants, 
being barely ſufficient to relieve the fick ; and 
even that in fo ſcanty a manner, that I know 
not; if ſome of them have not with their 
allowapce pined away, and at length died 
for want. If you and I have not faved all 


we could to relieve theſe, how ſhall we face 
them at the throne of God? I reflected, If 
one only would ſave all that he could, in this 
ſingle — he might ſurely feed or cloath 
one of his brethren, and perhaps ſave one 
life. r if ten thou- 


* 


or only five hundred, 
yould 


would do it?” Yea, if half that num 
ſhould ſay, I will compute this day what 1 
have expended in tea, weekly or yearly : I 
will immediately enter on chea od ; and 
whatever is ſaved hereby, I will put into the 
poor box weekly, to feed the hungry, and 
to cloath the naked ;” I am miſtaken, if any 
among us need want either food or raiment 
from that hour. I thought farther, © Ir is 
| ſaid, nay, many tell me to my face, I can 
perſuade this people to any thing : I will 
make a fair trial : if I cannot perſuade them, 
there may be ſome good effect. All who do 
not wilfully ſhut their eyes, will ſee that I 
have no ſuch influence as they ſuppoſed. If 
I ean perſuade any number; many who are 
now weak or fick, will be reſtored to health 
or ſtrength ; many will pay thoſe debts, 
which others, perhaps equally poor, can but 
ill afford to loſe ; many will be leſs ſtraight- = 
egned in their own families; many, by hel? 
ing their neighbour, will lay up for them- 4 
ſelves treaſures in heaven.” Immediately it 
ſtruck into my mind, But example muſt 
go before precept; therefore I muſt not 
plead an exemption for myſelf, from a daily 
practice of twenty-ſeven years: I muſt be 
gin.“ I did fo. I left it off in Auguſt, 1746. 
And I have now had ſufficient time to try the 
effects, which have fully —_— my - 
peCtation : my ytic complaints are 
Tone ; iny hand i ieady as K ins at rest 
M although 
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although I muſt expect that, or other weak- 
neſſes toon, as I decline into the vale of years: 
and ſo confiderable a difference do I find in 
my expence, that I can make it appear, from 
the accounts now in being, in only thoſe four 
families at London, Briſtol, Kngfoood, and 
Newcaſtle, I fave upwards 'of fifty pounds a 
year. The firſt to whom I explained theſe. 
oy » at large, and whom I adviſed to ſet 
the ſame example to their brethren, were a 
few of thoſe who rejoice to affiſt my brother 
and me, as our ſons in the goſpel. A week 
after, I propoſed it to about forty of thoſe 
whom I believed to be ftrong in faith; and 
the next morning to about fixty more, in- 
treating them all to ſpeak their minds free- 
ly. They did ſo; and in the end, ſaw the 
good which might enſue ; yielded to the 
orce of Scripture and reaſon; and reſolved 
all (but two or three) by the grace of God, 
to make the trial without delay. In a ſhort 
time I propoſed it, but with all tenderneſs 1 
could, firſt to the body of thoſe who are 
ſuppoſed to have living faith, and after ſtay- 
ing a few days, that I might judge the better 
how to ſpeak to the whole ſociety, it ſoon 
appeared (as I doubted not but it would) 
bo far theſe were from calling me rabbi ; 
from jmplicitly ſubmitting to my judgment, 
or implicitly following my example. Ob- 
jections roſe in a ce from all fides. 
Theſe I now proceed to confider ; whether 


they 


_ 
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they are advanced by you or by others, _d 


whether pointed at the premiſſes, or directly 
at the conclufion. 


Some objected, © Tea is not unwrhole ſome 
7 all; not in 1 kind prejudicial to health.” 

To theſe 1 reply, firſt, you ſhould not be 
ſure of this. ven that caſual circumſtance 


related in Dr. Short's hiſtory of it, might 


incline you to doubt, viz. wh «© While the 
Chineſe dry the leaves, and turn it with 
their hands upon the tin plates, the moiſ- 
ture of them is ſo exceedingly corrofive, 
that it oO PL. 


immediately.” It is not ö 
that what remains in the , 


friendly to the human body. Lu 
many eminent phyſicians —5 declared the ir 
judgment, that it is prejudicial in ſeveral 
reſpects; that it gives rife to namberleſs 
diſorders, particularly thoſe of the nervous 
kind: and that, if frequently uſed by thoſe 
of weak nerves, it is no other than a flow 
ifon. Thirdly, if all phyficians were 
nt in the caſe, yet plain fact is 
you; and this ſpeaks loud enough. It was 
_ prejudicial to my health; it is ſo to many, to 
many at this day; but it is not to me,” 
fays the objector, **© why then ſhould I leave 
it off?” 1 anfwer, firſt, to give an example 
to thoſe to whom it is undeniably prejudicial. 
Secondly, that you may have the more 
wherewith to give bread to the hungry, 
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and raiment to the naked. But I cannot 
leave it off; for it helps my health; nothing 
elſe will agree with me.” I anſwer, firſt, 
will nothing elſe agree with you? I know not 
hom to belive that, I fuppoſe your body is 
much of the _ _ * that of your 
grandmother. And do you think no- 
ting elſe agreed with her ? Or with any of 
her progenitors? What poor, puling, fickly 
things muſt all the Engliſh then have been, 
till within thefe hundred years! but you know 
they were not fo. Other things with 


in fact nothing elſe will, it tea has already 
weakened your ſtomach, and impaired your 
digeſtion to ſuch a degree, it has hurt you 
more than you are aware; it has prejudiced 
your health extremely. Joa have need to 
abhor it as deadly poiſon, and to renounce it 
from this very hour. So ſays a drinker of 
drams, Nothing elſe will agree with me; 
nothing elſe will raife my ſpirts; I can di- 
ſt nothing without; indeed! is it fo? 
Fhen touch no more if you love your life. 
Thirdly, ſuppoſe nothing elſe agrees with 
you at firſt; yea, in a while many things 
will. When 1 firſt left off tea, I was half 
afleep all day long ; my head ached from 
morning to night. I could not remember a 
queſtion aſked, even till I could return an 
anſwer; but in a week's time all theſe incon- 
veniencies were gone, and have never re- 
GE rurned 


them, and why not with you? Secondly, if 
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turned ſince. Fourthly, I have not found 


E * yet; not one 


. nothing elſe would agree. It is there- 
fore worth while for on tO try again, if you 
have any true regard for your own health, 


or any compaſſion for thoſe who are periſh- : 
ing all around you, for want of the common 


neceſſaries of life. If you are fincere in this 
plea, if you do not falk of your health, 
while the real objection is. your inclination, 
make a fair trial thus: take half a pint of 
milk every morning, with a little bread, 
not boiled, but warmed only; (a man in 
tolerable health might double the quantity) 


if this is too heavy, add as much water, and 


boil it together with a ſpoonful of oatmeal : 


if this agrees not, try half a pint, or a little. 


more of water „ neither thick nor thin, 
not ſweetened, (for chat may be apt to make 
him fick) but with a very little butter, ſalt, 
and bread. If this difagrees, try ſage, green 
| balm, mint, nny-royal tea, int 
only ſo much of 4 os herb as juft ro change 
the colour of the water. Try two or three 
of theſe mixed, in various proportions; 


try ten or twelve other Engliſh herbs; try 


foltora, a mixture of herbs to be had at 
many grocers, far healthier as well as 
cheaper than tea; try cocoa. If after hav- 
ing tried each of theſe for à week or ten 


days, you find none of theſe agree with 


your 


\ 


perſon in 
ngland, with whom after ſufficient trial 
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your conſtitution, then uſe (weak green) 
tea again; but at the fame time know, that 
your having uſed it ſo long, has brought 
you near the chambers of death. I do not 
know, ſays another, but tea may hurt me, 
but there is nothing faved by leaving it off; 
for I am fure other things coſt full as 
much.“ I pray what other things? ſack and 
ſugar coſts more, and ſo do ragouts, or 
pPheaiants, or ortolans; but what is this to 
the point? we do not ſay all things are 
cheaper, but any of the things above men- 
tioned are; at leaſt if prudently managed. 
Therefore, if you really deſire to ſave what 
 Fou can, you will drink tea no more. 
„Well, I do not defign to buy any more 
myſelf; but where others drink it, there is 
nothing ſaved by my abſtaining.” I anſwer, 
firſt, yes, ſomething is faved, though but 
little; eſpecially if you tell them before I 
ſhall not drink tea; and many a _ y 
know, put together, will make a great ſum. 
| Secondly, if the whole ſaved were ever ſo 
little, if it were but two mites, when you 
| fave this for God and your brethren's ſake, 
it is much. Thirdly, your example in ſav- 
ing a little now, may occafion the ſaving of 
more by and by. Fourthly, it 1s not a little 
advantage which you may reap even now to 
your own foul, by habituating yourſelf not 
to be aſhamed of being fingular in a good 
thing; by taking up your croſs and denying 
| | 5 yourlclt, 
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yourſelf, even in ſo ſmall an inſtance, and 
by accuſtoming yourſe yourſelf to act on rational 
grounds, whether in a little matter or a 
great. But what is ſaved will be no bet- 

ter employed; do you fay this with re- 
gard to yourſelf or others? If with regard 
to yourſelf, it will be your fault, if you do 
not employ it better. I do not ſay you wil, 
but I am ſure you and if you do not, 
it is your — 1 your own ſhame. If 
with regard to os, dow os you know 
that it will not be employed better? I truſt 
it will. It cannot be denied that it often 
has, and that it always may be; and it is 
highly probable all who fave any thing from 
the beſt motive, will lay it out to the beſt 
pur poſe: as to 3 you ſay, I have 
lately been wit hopes of doing any good 
by it,” I ſuppoſe you mean, becauſe fo few 
will follow either your example or mine; I 
am ſorry for it. This only gives me a freſh 
objection to this unwholeſome expenſive 
food, viz. That it has too much hold on 
the hearts of them 2 uſe it; 2 (to uſe 
a ſeriptural ſe) they are ander the power 
of this — If A be ſo, were . no 
other reaſon than this, they ought to throw 
it away at once; elſe they no more regard 
St. Paul than they do you or me: for his 
rule is home to the point. All things are 
lawful for me, but Iwill not be brought under 
the power ils * Away with it then, how- 
ever 
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ever lawful, (that is, though it were whole- 
fome as well as cheap) it you are already 
brought ander the power of it; and the fewer 
they are who follow this rule, the er 
reaſon there is that you mould add one ex- 
ample more to thoſe few; though bleſſed 
be God they are not ſo few as you = 
T have met with very many in 


uſe leſs of it than they had done for _— 
| Years; and above an hundred who have 


plucked out the right eye, and caft it from 
them; who wholly abſtain from it. You 
add, but I am equally, yea abundantly 
more concerned ts fer an example in all 
chriftian behaviour,” T grant it: this there- 
fore ought you to have done, and not to have 
| the other undone. But © one day, (you add) 
I faw your brother drink tea, which he faid 
was for fear of giving offence.” I anſwer, 
_ firſt, learn from ” to follow neither his 
nor my practice implicitly ; 5 but weigh the 
reaſon of each, and then follow reaſon 
whereſoever it ſtands. But, ſecondly, ex- 
amine your heart; and beware inclination 
does not put on the ſhape of reaſon. Third- 
PE you tee with your own eyes, I do not 
rink it all, and yet I ſeldom give offence 
thereby. It is not then the bare obtaining, 
but the manner of doing it which uſually 
gives the offence. Fourthly, there is there- 
tore a manner wherein you may do it too, 
and yet give no more offence than I; tor 
inſtance, : 


hy, 
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inſtance, if any aſk you, fimply reply, „1 
do not drink tea, I never uſe it..” It th 
ſay, why you did drink it?” anſwer, I 
did ſo; but I have left it off a confiderable 
time.” Thoſe who have etther good nature 
or good manners will ſay no more; but if 
any ſhould impertinently add, O but why 
did you — it off?” Anſwer — e be- 
cauſe I thought water gruel (ſuppoſe) was 
wholeſomer, as well » a It f 
(with ſtill greater ill-manners and imperti- 
nences) go on, what! you do it becaufe 
Mr. Weſley bids you?” reply calmly, 
true; I do it becauſe Mr. Weſley on good 


reaſons adviſes me fo to do.” It they add 
the trite and cant phraſe, what you follow 


man! reply, without any emotion, yes; 
I tollow any man, you, or him, or any 
other, who gives me good reaſons for ſo 
doing.” It they perfiſt in cavilling cloſe the 
| whole matter with, I never drink it, nor 
diſpute about it.” If vou proceed in this 
manner with mildneis and love, exceed! 


few will be offended; “ but you ought, ſay 


tome, to give up an indifferent thing, rather 
than give an offence to any: fo, St. Paul, 
Iwill eat no fleſh whilſt the world ſtand, leaſt 
nate my brother to offend. I reply, this is 
not an indifferent thing, if it affects the 
health either of myſelf or my brethren; 
t herefore, that rule relating to things wholly 
indifferent, is not applicable to ** 
TM ””" 
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| Would St. Paul have faid, I will drink 
| drams while the world ſtandeth, left I make 
1 my brother to offend; but tea is not fo 
| 


_ hurtful as drams;” I do not believe it is; 
but it is hurtful, and that is enough; the 
n queſtion does not turn on the degree of hurt- 

| _ fulneſs : however it is but a /mall thing.” 
Nay, nothing is ſmall if it touches con- 
ſcience ; muc — leſs is it a ſmall thing, to 
preſerve my own or my brother's health, or 
to be a faithful ſteward even of the mammon 
of unrighteouſneſs. O, think it not a ſmall 
thing, whether only one for whom Chriſt 
died, be fed or hungry, cloathed or naked. 
To conclude the head of offence, you muſt 
| at leaſt allow, that all this is no plea ar all 
| for your drinking tea at home: „yes it is; 
for my huſband or parents are offended if 1 
do not drink it.” I anſwer, firſt, perhaps 
this, in ſome rare caſes, may be a ſufficient 
reaſon why a wife or a child ſhould uſe this 
food, that is, with them, but no where elſe. 
Bur, ſecondly, try, and not once or twice 
only, if you can't overcome that offence by 
reaſon, ſoftneſs, love, patience, long - ſuffer- 
ing, joined with conſtant and fervent prayer. 
Your next objection is, I can't bear to 
give trouble; therefore I drink whatever 
others drink where I come, elſe there is fo 
much hurry about infignificant me.” I an- 
ſwer, firſt, this is no plea at all, for your 


| drinking tea at home; theretore touch it not 
chere 


» 
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there whatever you do abroad. Secondly, 
where 1s the trouble given even when you are 
abroad, if they drink tea, and you fill your 
cup with milk and water? Thirdly, what- 
ever trouble is taken, is not for “ infignifi- 
cant me,” but for that poor man, who is half 
ſtarved with cold and hunger: for that 
miſerable woman, who while the is poiſon. 
ing herſelf, wipes her mouth, and fays ſhe 
does no evil ; who will not believe the poiſon 
will hurt her, becauſe it does not (ſenſibly 
at leaſt) hurt you. O throw it away! let 
her have one plea leſs for deſtroying her 
body, (if not her ſoul) before the time! 
you object farther, ** It is my defire to be 

unknown for any particularity, unleſs a pe- 

culiar love to the fouls of thoſe who are 

preſent,” and I hope to the ſouls of the ab- 

ſent too; yea, and to their bodies alſo in a 

due proportion, that they may be healthy, 

and fed, and cloathed and warm, and may — 
praiſe God for the conſolation. You ſub- P / 
join, When I had left it off for ſome Pa 
months, I was continually puzzled with, if 
why, what, &c. and I have ſeen no good | 6 
effects, but impertinent queſtions and an- 14 
ſwers, and unedifying converſation about | | 3 
cating and drinking.” I anſwer, firſt, thofe 
* who were ſo uneaſy about it plainly ſhewed, 4 A : 

| that you touched the apple of their eye: 1 

conſequently theſe, of all others, ought to 

. it off; for they are evidently brought 


uuder 
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under the power of it. Secondly, thoſe im- 
pertinent queſtions might have been cut 


| ſhort, by a very little ſteadineſs and common 


ſenſe. You need only have taken the method 


mentioned above, and they would have drop- 


ped in the midſt. Thirdly, it is not ſtrange i 
you ſaw no good effects of leaving it off, 

where it was not left off at all; but you 
faw very bad effefts of not leaving it off, 


VIZ. the adding fin to fin; the joining much 
uneditying converſation to waſteful, un- 


healthy ſelt-indulgence. Fourthly, you need 


not go far to ſee many effects of leav- 


ing it off, you may ſce them i in me. I have 


recovered thereby that healthy ſtate of the 
whole nervous ſyſtem, which I had in a great 


degree loſt, for conſiderably more than twenty 
years. I have been enabled hereby to afhſt, 
in one year, above fifty poor with food or 


raiment, whom I muſt otherwiſe have left 


(for I had before begged tor them all 1 
could) as hungry and naked as I found 
them. You may fee the good effects in 
above thirty people juſt now before you, 
who have been reſtored to health, through 
the medicine bought by that money, which 
a ſingle perſon has Go in this article; 


and a thouſand more good effects you 


will not fail to ſee, when her example is 
more generally followed. Neither is there 
any need that converſation ſhould be unedfy- 
ing, even when it turns upon eating and 


drinking; 
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drinking; nay, from ſuch a converſation, & 
duly improved, numberleſs good effects may 
flow: for how. few underſtand, whether ye 
eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do all. to the 
glory of God? And how glad ought you. to 
be of a fair occaſion to obterve, that though 
the kingdom of God does not confiſt in 
meats and drinks, yet, without an exact 
temperance in theſe, we cannot have either 
righteouſneſs, or peace, or joy, m the Holy 
Ghoſt! it may therefore have a very happy 


effect, if whenever people introduce the fub- 


* L 


ject, you directly cloſe in, and puſh it 
home, that they may underſtand a little 
more of this important truth. But I find 
at preſent very little deſire to change either 
my thoughts or practice.” Shall I ſpeak 
plain? I fear, by not ſtanding your ground, 
by eafineſs, cowardice, and falſe ſhame, you 
have grieved the ſpirit of God, and thereby 
loſt your conviction and defire at once. Yet 
you add, I adviſe every one to leave off 

tea, if it hurts their health, or is inconfif- 
tent with frugality, as I adviſe every one to 
avoid dainties in meat, and vanity in dreſs, 
from the ſame principle.“ Enough, enough! 
let this only be well purſued, and it will ſe- 
cure all that I contend ior. I adviſe no per- 
ſons living to leave it off, if it does not 
hurt the health either of them or their 
brethren : and if it is not inconſiſtent with 
chriſtian frugality, of cutting off every need- 
G - [cſs 
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teſs expence. But to be ſubject to the 
conſequences of leaving it off again, this I 
cannot bear!” I anſwer, firſt, it may be fo, 
you cannot eaſily bear it; for, by your giv! 

up the point once, you have made it muc 
harder to Rand your ground now than it was 
at firſt. Yet ſtill it is worth all 
and labour; fince the reaſons for it are as 
ſtrong as at the beginning. Secondly, as to 

the conſequences you fear, they are ſhadowy 
all; they are a mere lion in the ſtreet. 
«© Much trouble to others; abiolutely none 
at all, if you take the tea-kettle and fill 


your cup with water. Much -fooliſh dif-. 


courſe; take the preceding advice, and it 

will be juſt the reverſe. Nothing hel 

ful toward the renewal of my ſoul in the 
image of Jeſus Chriſt.” What a deep mit 
take is this? Is it not helpful to ſpeak cloſe- 
ly of the nature of his inward kingdom? 
To encourage one another in caſting off 
every weight, in removing every hindrance 
of it; to inure ourſelves to conduct even 
our minuteſt actions by the greateſt rules of 
reaſon and religion; is it not of any im- 
portance” to do this? I think it is of vaſt 
importance: however, © it :5 a very ſmall 
circumſtance in ſelf-denial.” It is well if 
you find it fo, I am fure I did not; and 1 
believe the caſe 1s the ſame with many others 
at this day. But you fay, © I have fo ma- 
ny other aſſaults of ſelf-indulgence, 2 
| | | tals 
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this is nothing, it is nothing ;” ſaid one to a 
young woman, to faſt once or twice a 


week, to deny yourſelf a little food. Why 


do not you deny yourſelf as to anger and 
frethfulneſs, as to peeviſhneſs and diſcon- 
tent? She replied, ce that I want; fo I deny 
myſelf in little things firſt, till I am able to 
do it in greater; neither you nor I can 
mend her reply ; go thou and do likewiſe. 
I have done what 1 ſed, and indeed in 
many more words than I at firſt intended: 
I have told you the * of every ſtep I 
have taken, and the motives inducing me 
thereto; and have confidered what either 
you or others have urged on the con = 
fide of the queſtion ; and now the advice 1 
would give you upon the whole is this: 
firſt, pray earneſtly to God for clear light, 
for a full, piercing, and ſteady conviction, 
that this is a more excellent way. Pra 

a a ſpirit of univerſal ſelf-denial, of chearful 
_ temperance, of wiſe frugality, for bowels 
of mercies, for a kind compaſſionate ſpirit, 
tenderly ſenſible of the various wants of your 
| brethren; and for firmneſs of mind, even 
courage, without fear, anger, or ſhame : 
then you will once more, with all readineſs 
of heart, make this little (or great) ſacrifice 
to God; and withal, preſent your foul and 


body a living facrifice acceptable unto God 


rw Jeſus Chrift. 
Vol. XXIV. of the works, p. 264. 
G 2 Erkxc- 
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ELECTRICITY. 
From a thouſand experiments it ap 


that there is a fluid far more ſubtle than air, 


which is every where diffuſed through all 
ſpace, which ſurrounds the earth, and per- 
vades every part of it; and ſuch is the ex- 


treme fineneſs, velocity, and expanfiveneſs 
of this active principle, that all other mat- 


ter ſeems to be only the body, and this the 
foul of the univerſe. This we might term 
elementary fire ; but that it is hard tor us to 
ſeperate "he ideas of fire and burning, al- 


though the latter is in reality but a preter - I 
natural and violent effect of the former. It 
is highly probable this is the general inſtru- 


ment of all the motion in the univerſe: 
from this pure fire, (which is properly fo 
called) the vulgar culizary fire is kindled; 
for in truth there is but one kind of fire in 
nature, which exiſts in all places and in all 
bodies; and this 15 ſubtle and active enough, 


not only to be under the great cauſe, the 


ſecondary cauſe of motion, but to produce 
and ſuſtain life throughout all nature as well 
in animals as in vegetables. To this effect 


the learned biſhop of Cloyne obſerves, © the 
vital flame is ſuppoſed to 'be the cauſe of all 


the motions in the body of man, whether 
natural or voluntary ; and has not fire the 
ſame force to animate throughout, and ac- 


tuate the whole ſy ſtem of the world? 
A Cheriſhing 
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Cheriſhing, heating, fermenting, diffolving, 
ſhining, and operating in various manners, 
as various ſubjects offer to employ, or to de- 
termine its force. It is preſent in all parts 
of the earth and firmament, though latent 
and unobſerved, till ſome accident produces 
it into act, and renders it 1 in its 
effects. 

This great machine of the world, requires 
ſome ſuch conſtant, active, and powerful 
principle conſtituted by its Creator, to keep 
the heavenly bodies in their ſeveral courſes, 
and at the ſame time give ſupport, life, and 
increaſe to the various inhabitants of the 
earth. Now as the heart of every animal is 
the engine which circulatesthe blood through 
the whole body, ſo the fun, as the heart of 
the world, «Ss this fire through the 
whole univerſe ; and this element is not 
capable of any eſſential alteration, increaſe, 
or diminutien. It is a ſpecies of itſelf, and 
is of a nature totally diſtinct from that of all 
other bodies: that this is abſolutely neceſſary 
both to fixed common fire, and to ſuſtain 


the life of animals, it ſeems may be learned 


from an eaſy experiment. Place a cat, to- 
_ gether, with a lighted candle, in a cold 
oven, then ſhut the door cloſe, having fixed 
a glaſs in the middle of it, and if vou look 
through this you may obſerve at one and the 
ſame inſtant, the candle goes out, and the 
animal dies; n fire 
| 3 is 
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l ſuſtain both 3 
animal life, and a large quantity it. 
Some doubtleſs pervades the oven door; dut 
not enough to fuſtain either flame or life. In- 
deed every animal is a kind of fire engine. 
As ſoon as the hungs inſpire the air, the fire 


mingled with it is inſtantly diſperſed through = 


the pulmonary veſſels into the blood: thence 
it 13 diffuſed through every part of the body, 
even the moſt minute arteries, veins, and 
nerves. In the mean time the lungs inſpire 
more air and fire, and fo provide a conſtant 
ſupply. The air ſeems to be univerſally im- 
pregnated with this fire, but ſo diluted, as 
not to hurt the animal in reſpiration. So a 
mall quantity of liquor dropt in water, may 
be friendly to human nature, though a few 
drops of the ſame liquor, wen by them- 
ſelves, would have occa certain _ 
and ou cannot conceive one partic 
the 3 without a — of the medi- 
cine. It is not impoſfhble, this may be one 
Roe Bk uſe of air, y adhering ſo cloſely to 
fire, A temper and render fa- 
82888 what would otherwiſe be 
fatal to it. To put it beyond diſpute, that 
This fire is mixt with the air, you 
may make the following experiment. Take 
round lump of iron, and heat it to a 
_ rc heat; take it out of the fire, 
a pair of bellows blow cold air up- 
on it. 111 von will then as effeQually mel, 
AS 
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as if it were in the hotteſt fire. Now when 
taken out of the forge, it had not fire enough 
in it to conquer the cohefion of its parts : 
but when this fire is joined with that which 
was mixt with the air, it is ſufficient to do it. 
On the ſame principle we account for the in- 
creaſe of a coal or wood fire by blowing it. 
And let none wonder that fire ſhould be ſo 
connected with air, as hardly to be ſeparated. 
As fubtle as fire is, we may even by art at- 
tach it to other bodies; yea, and keep it 

1ſoner for many years, and that either in a 
tolid or a fluid form. An inftance of the 
firſt we have in ſteel] : which is made ſuch, 
only by impacting a large quantity of fire 
into bars of iron. In like manner we impact 
a great quantity of fire into ſtone, to make 
lime. An inſtance of the ſecond kind we 

have in ſpirits, wherein fire is impriſioned in 

a fluid — Hence common ſpirits will 
burn all away. And if you throw into the 
air ſpirits rectiſied to the higheſt degree, 
not one drop will come down again, but the 
univerſal fire will take hold of and abſorb it 
all. That this fire ſubſiſts both in air, earth, 
and water; that it is diffuſed through all 
and every part of the univerſe, was ſuſpected 
by many of the antient naturaliſts, and be- 
liæved by the great Sir Iſaac Newton. But 
of late years it has been fully demonſtrated; 
particularly, by Mr. Stephen Gray, a pen- 
_ Gioner at the Charter-houſe, who 2 1 

Ee. :- a. fince 
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tince preſented to the Royal Society an ac- 
count of many experiments he had made, 
whereby this ſubtle fluid became clearly 
perceptible both to the fight and feeling. 
Becauſe the glaſs tube, by means of which 
thote experiments were made, was obſerved 
ehen rubbed to attract ſtraw and other light 
toutes (a known property of amber, called 
in Latin clectrum) theſe experiments were 
rermed electrical; a word which was ſoon af- 
fixed to that ſubtle fluid itſelf, and every 
thing pertaining to it: but improperly 
— ſeeing the attracting (or ſeeming to 
attract) ſtraws and feathers, is one of the 
moſt inconfiderable of all the effects wrought 
by this powerful and univerſal cauſe. It 
was afterwards found, that a glaſs globe was 
on ſome accounts preferable to a glaſs tube; 
particularly, as it was leſs labour to turn the 
one for ſome hours together, by means of a 
imall wheel, in the mean time rubbing it 
with a dry hand, or a little cuſhion, than to 
rub the tube for ſo long a time. It was like- 
wiſe obſerved, that a greater quantity of 
ctherial fire might be col/2824 by this means 
than the other. I fay, co!l:Fed ; fo that fire 
is no more created by. rubbing than water is 
by pumping. The grand reſervoir thereof 
is the earth, from which it is diffuſed through 
all the other parts of common matter. Ac- 
cordingly in theſe experiments, the globe 
rubbing againſt the cuſhion, —— fire 
e rom 
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from it; the cuſhion receives it from the 
frame of the machine from the floor : but if 
you cut off the communication with the floor, 
no fire can be produced, becauſe none can be 
collected. In the year 1746, Mr. de Muſ- 
chenbroek, profeſſor of natural philoſophy 
at Leyden, was lead by a caſual experiment 
into many new diſcoveries. Theſe were 
chiefly made by means of a large but thin 
glaſs phial : the beſt way to prepare which 
18, to coat it with thin lead; to line it on 
the infide with leaf gold, to within two 
inches of the top, to faſten ſome tinſel 
fringe to the bottom, or to the end of the 
wire within the phial, ſo as to touch the gold 
lining. By this wire going through the 
cork, the phial is hung on any metallic body,. 
which communicates by a wire with the 
globe or tube. This metallic body has been 
termed, the prime conductor, as it conducts 
or conveys the fire collected by the tube or 
globe, either into the phial, or into any 
other body communicating therewith. But 
all bodies are not capable of receiving it. 
There is in this reſpect an amazing difference 
between them. The excrements of nature, 
as wax, filk, hair, will not receive the ethe- 
real fire, neither convey into other bodies; 
ſo that whenever in circulating it comes to 
any of theſe, it is at a full ſtop. Air itſelf is 
2 body of this kind, with great difficulty 
either * or conveying this fire to 
G 5 bother 
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other bodies; ſo are pitch and rofin, excre- 
ments, as it were, of trees. To theſe we 
may add plaſs, amber, brimſtone, dry earth, 
TL. N Theſe have fre- 
Doe electric „ AS 
improbable — che Jr: 7 eminen. 
on 2 le 
22. From the ſame miſtake, a 
IT eaſily receive and readily con- 
were termed xox electrics, on a ſup- 
— 4 * contained no electric fire, 
the contrary of which is now allowed by all. 
e _— ap- 
pears from its penetrating even the denſeſt 
Fonts, av ther add frat tad, as to receive 
vo perceptible reſiſtance. If any one doubt 
whether it paſs through the ſubſtance, or 
only the furface of bodies, a ftrong 
thock taken through his own body, will pre- 
vent his doubting any longer. It differs 
from all other matter in this, that the parti- 
cles of it repel, not attract, each other ; and 
| kence is the manifeſt div in a ftream 
of electrical effluvia. But though the parti- 
cles of it repel each other, yet are they at- 
tracted by all other matter. T jet 
three, the extreme ſubtlety of this fire, the 
mutual repulſion of its parts, and the ſtrong 
attraction of them by other matter, ariſes 
this effect, that if a quantity of electric fire 
be applied to a maſs of common matter of 
any bigneſs or length, which has not already 
got 
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its quantity, it is immediately diffuſed 
2 the whole. It ſeems, this globe of 
earth and water, with its plants, animals, 
buildings, have diffuſed through their whole 
_ ſubſtance, juſt as much of this fire as they 


will contain; and this we may term their 


natural quantity. But this is not the ſame in 
all kinds of matter ; neither in the ſame kind 
of matter in all circumſtances. A ſolid foot 
of one kind of matter, as glaſs, contains 
more of it than a ſolid foot of another kind ; | 
and a pound weight of the ſame kind of 
matter, when ramfied, contains more than it 
did before. We know that this fire is in 
common matter, becauſe we can pump it out 
by the globe or tube; we know that com- 
mon matter has near as much of it as it can 
contain; becauſe if we add a little more to 
any portion of it, the additional quantity 
does not enter, bor hots BS of anne 
we vo it. On the other hand, we 
w that common matter has not more of 
it than it can contain; otherwiſe all looſe 
portions of it would repel each other; as 
they conſtantly do, when they have ſuch at- 
— . for inſtance, as 
in proportion, as we can 
r of iron or wood, the parti- 
cles of duſt, and other light matter, would 
not only repel each other, but be continually 
_ repelled from the earth: hence the air 


conflantly loaded therewith, would be 
—_ for 
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for reſpiration. Here we ſee another occa- 
fion to adore that wiſdom, which has made 
all things by weight and meaſure. The 
form 6f every electric atmoſphere is that of 
the body which it ſurrounds ; becauſe it is 
attracted by every part of the ſurface, though 
it cannot enter the ſubſtance already replete. 


Without this attraction, it would not remain 
round the body, but diſſipate into the air. 


The atmoſphere of an electrified ſphere is 


not more eaſily drawn off from any one part 


of it than from the other, becauſe it is equal- 


ty attracted by every part: but it is not fo 


with bodies of other figures. From a cube 
it is more eaſily drawn off at the corners than 
the ſides; and ſo from the corners of any 
bodies of any other form, and moſt eafily 
from the ſharpeſt corners : for the force with 
which an electrified body retains its atmoſ- 


phere, is proportioned to the ſurface on 


which that atmoſphere reſts. So a ſurface 


four inches ſquare retains its atmoſphere 
with fixteen times the force that one of an 
inch ſquare does. As in pulli 


the hair 
from an horſe's tail, a force inſufficient to 
pull off an handful at once, could eafily pull 
it off hair by hair : ſo though a blunt body 
cannot draw off all the atmoſphere at once, 
a pointed one can eaſily draw it off, particu- 
larly by particle. If you would have a ſen- 


fible proof, how wonderfully pointed bodies 


dn off the cle&tic fire, place an iron ſhot, 
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of four inches diameter, on the mouth of a 
dry bottle; ſuſpend over it a ſmall cork ball 


by a filken thread, juſt fo as to reſt againſt the 


fide of the ſhot ; electrify the ſhot, and the 
ball will be repelled four or five inches from 
it; then — to the ſhot, ſix or eight 
inches off, the point of a ſharp bodkin; the 
fire is inſtantly drawn off; ſo the repulfion 


_ ceaſes, and the ball flies to the ſhot. But a 


blunt body will not produce this effect, till 


it is brought within an inch of the ſhot. If 


you preſent the point of the bodkin in the 
dark, you may fee ſometimes at a foot diſ- 
tance a light gather upon it like a glow- 


worm, which is manifeſtly the fire it extracts 


from the ſhot. The leſs ſharp the point is, 
the nearer it muſt be + you 
can ſee the light; and at w er diſtance 


you ſee the light, you may draw off the 


electric fire. To be convinced that pointed 
bodies throw off, as well as draw off, the 
fire, you may lay a long ſharp needle on the 
ſhot : it cannot then be electrified, ſo as to 
_ repel the ball, berauſe the fire thrown upon 

it continually runs off at the point of the 
needle ; from which in the dark you may 
ſee ſuch a ſtream of light, as in the preceding 
inſtance. While the electric fire, which is 
in all bodies, is left to itſelf, undiſturbed by 
any external violence, it is more or leſs denſe, 
according .to the nature of the body which 


it is in. In denſe bodies it is more rare; 


0 
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in rare bodies it is more denſe : accordingly 
every body contains fuch a quantity of it, 
rare or denſe, as is ſuitable to its nature. 


And there is ſome reſiſtance to every endea- 


vour of altering its denfity, in the whole of 
any body, or in any part of it; for all bo- 


dies refift either the increaſe or diminution 
of their natural quantity; and on the other 


hand, when it has been either increaſed or 
diminiſhed, there is a reſiſtance to its return 
to its natural ſtate. With regard to the dif- 


ferent refiſtance made by different bodies, in 


either — theſe caſes it is an invariable rule, 


— 1 Rſs, wax, roſin, brimſtone, filk, hair, 
uc 


h bodies, reſiſt the moſt; and next 


ro 2 the air, provided it be dry, and in 


a ſufficient quantity; that this reſiſtance is 


; : leaſt in metals, minerals, water, quickſilver, 


animals, * which we may rank 
wo the difference in their re- 
ery inconfiderable ; and that in 
theſe bodies ** reſiſtance is greater, wlien 
their ſurfaces are poliſhed, and extended in 


length, than when their ſurfaces are rough - 


and ſhort, A. «fone When a 
body has more electric fire forced into it than 
it has naturally, it is ſaid to be electrified 
Pofitively. When part of the natural quan- 
tity is taken away, it is ſaid to be electriſied 


22 Now when an iron bar is nega- 


ively electrified, the fire drawn out does not 


£0 in again a3 foon xs the experiment is over 


but 
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but forms an atmof} round it, becauſe 
of the refiſtance it finds in its endeavour to 
dilate itſelf, either into the air or into the 
bar: and when it is electrified V. « 
fame kind of atmoſphere is formed, 
R it. Whether 
bodies are negatively or 

tively, and remain ſo when the ex — 
is _ there are fimilar atmoſpheres ſur- 
| them, which will produce fimilar 
effects. But we can electrify no body be- 
yond a certain degree; becauſe when any 
one is electriſed to that point, it has no at- 
moſphere round it ſufficiently ſtrong to ba- 
lance any power that endeavours to electrify 
it farther : nor is the electric fire, either from 
| the rake oe the yinke, able to force its way 
this. And in the ordinary courſe of 
—_— this ſubtle, active fluid, which not 
only urrounds every $ „but every 
com t particle NY where it is not 
in abſolute contact with its neighbouring 
particle, can never be idle, but is ever in 
action, though that action be imperceptible 
to our ſenſes : IA 
tion, though imperceptibly, in all of 
all all bodies whatever, and 3 
more or leſs, h not ſo forcibly as to 
give ſenfible figns of it. All bodies then, 
and all their component particles, when in 
their natural fituation, have round their fur- 


W 
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with other ſurfaces, an imperceptible at- 
moſphere, ſufficient to balance the ſmaller 
force with which they are attacked, every 
way fimilar to the perceptible atmoſphere of 
bodies forcibly eleEtrified. In theſe imper- 
ible atmoſpheres is placed the power 
which refiſts their being electrified to an 
higher degree than they are naturally ; and 
this power lies in the elaſticity of the ſubtle 
fluid, every where diſperſed both round all 
bodies and in them. Glaſs is very difficultly 
electriſied, which ſeems to prove it has a 
very denſe electric atmoſphere. Metals are 
eafily electrified; conſequently they have 
rare, and therefore weakly reſiſting atmoſ- 
pheres But as heat rarifies all bodies, ſo if 
glaſs be heated to a certain degree, even be- 
low melting, it will give as free a paſſage to 
the electric fire as braſs or iron does, the 
atmoſphere round it being then rendered as 
rare as that of metals; nay, when melted, it 
makes no more reſiſtance than water: but 
its reſiſtance increaſes as it cools; and when 
it is quite cold, it reſiſts as forcibly as ever. 
Smoothly-poliſhed wax refifts as much as 
glaſs: but even the ſmall heat raifed by 
rubbing, will render its atmoſphere as rare 
as that of metals, and fo intirely deſtroys its 
refiſtance. The ſame is true of rofin and. 
brimſtone. Even the heat ariſing from frie- 
tion, deſtroys the reſiſtance which they na- 
turally make to being electriſied; a ſtrong 
„„ _ | proof, 
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proof, that the refiſtance of all bodies there- 
to is exerted at their ſurfaces, and cauſed by 


an electric atmoſphere of different denfities, 
according to different circumſtances. Moſt 


experiments will ſucceed as well with a globe 


of brimſtone, as with one of glaſs ; yet there 


is a conſiderable difference in their nature. 
What glaſs repels, brimſtone, as alſo roſin, 
attracts. Rubbed glaſs emits the electric 
fire; rubbed brimſtone, roſin, and wax, re- 
ceive it. Hence if a glaſs globe be turned 
at one end of a prime conductor, and a 
brimſtone one at the other, not a ſpark of 


fire can be obtained; one receiving it in, as 
faſt as it is given out by the other. Hence 


alſo, if a phial be ſuſpended on the prime 


conductor, with a chain from its coating to 


the table, and only one globe turned, it will 
be electriſied, (or charged, as they term it) 
by twenty turns of the wheel; after which it 
may be diſcharged, that is, une lectrified, by 
twenty turns of the other wheel. The dif- 
terence between non: electrics, vulgarly ſpeak- 
ing, and electrics per fes is chiefly this; a 
non-elefiric eafily ſuffers a change, in the 
quantity of fire-it contains. Its whole quan- 


tity may be leſſened by drawing out a part, 


which it will afterwards reſume: but you can 


only leſſen the quantity contained in one of 
the ſurfaces of an electric; and not that, but 
by adding at the fame time an equal quantity 


to the other ſurface : ſo that the whole glaſs 


will 
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will always have the ſame quantity in its two 
furfaces; and even n 
glaſs that is thin ; beyond a certain thick- 
neſs, we know no power that can make this 
change. The etherial fire freely moves from 
place to place, in and through the ſubſtance 
of a non-electric; but through the ſubſtance 
of an electric it will by no means paſs. It 
freely enters aa iron rod, and freely moves 
— one, and to another, where the over- 
plus is diſcharged ; but it will not enter or 
move t h a glaſs rod; neither will the 
thinneſt glaſs which can de made, ſuffer any 
particle of it entering one of its ſurfaces to 
— through the other. Indeed, it is only 
metals me liquids that perfectiy conduct, or 
tranſmit, this fire. Other bodies Dem to 


conduct it, only ſo far as they contain a mix- 
ture of theſe; accordingly, moiſt air will 


conduct it, mn to its moiſtneſs; 
but dry air will not conduct it at all; on the 

contrary, it is the main inftrument in con- 
ning any electric atmoſphere to the body 
which it ſurrounds. Dry air prevents its 
diffipating (which it does preſently when in 
vacuo} or paſſing from body to body. A 
clear bottle, full ot air inſtead of water, can- 
not be electrified; but exhauſted of air, it 
is electrified as effectually as if it was full of 
water: yet an electrical atmoſphere and air 
do not exclude one another; for we breathe 
in it freely, and dry air will blow through it, 
hs without 
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without altering it at all. 
phial is electrified, whatever cn 
is accumulated on the inner _—_— an . 
quantity is taken from the outer. 
before the operation begins, the 1 2 
fre contained in each e is equal to 
1 _ ſuppoſe at every turn of the 
7 ain thrown in; 134 
rſt * ＋ ere are twenty-one within, nine- 
teen only without; after the ſecond, the inner 
ſurface will have twenty-two, the outer but 
eighteen ; and ſo on, till after twenty ſtrokes, 
the inner will have forty, the outer none: 
and the operation ends; for no power or art 
of man can throw any more on the inner ſur- 
face, when no more can be taken from the 
outer. If you attempt to throw more in, it 
is thrown beck through the wite, or flies out 
e phial. The 


theſe by turns, it is reſtored by degrees; 
both at once, it is reſtored inſtantly : w- 


rag ok bs 
den the bady, in 

its way OS ſurface ; 
for it 1 wire to the finger, — 
from the finger to the wire, as is c 
_ —_— thence it paſſes through the "4 
to the other hand, and ſo to 1 other ſur- 
face. The force with which this check _ 
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be given, is far greater than one would con- 
ceive : it will kill rats, hens, or even tur- 
keys, in a moment ; others, that are not 
uite killed, it irikes blind. It will invert 
the polarity of a compaſs, and make the 
north point turn to the ſouth ; at the ſame. 
time the ends of needles are finely blued like 
the ſpring of a watch. It will melt off the 
heads and points of pins and needles; and 
ſometimes the whole ſurface of the needle is 
run, and appears as it were bliſtered, when 
examined by a magnifying glaſs. It will 
melt thin gold or filver, when held tight be- 
tween two panes of glaſs, together with the 
ſurface of the glaſs itſelf, and incorporate 
them in a fine enamel. Yea, a ſtrong ſpark 
from an electric phial makes a fair hole 
4 4, —— o . 17 doubled; which is 
the puſh of a 

N bullet. And it is 
to obſerve, in how ſmall a portion 
glaſs a t electrical force may be. A 
ns glaſs Hubble, about an inch diameter, 
being al filled with water, partly gilt on 
the outſide, when electrified, gives as ſtrong 
| a ſhock as a man can well bear: allowing 
then, that it contains no more fire after 
charging than before, how much fire muſt 
* be in this ſmall glaſs ! It ſeems to be 
rt of its very ſubſtance. Perhaps, if 
whit fire could be ſeparated from it, it would 
be no longer glaſs. It, in lofing this, loſes 

_ 


ford, 
_ 
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4 its moſt eſſential 
brittleneſs, and — 


give a more | account of many ap- 
rn et been done; 

of thunder and lightning 2 In 
order to which we may 1 e, all electri- 


fied bodies retain the fire thrown into them, 


till ſome non- electric approaches; to which it 
is then communicated with a ſnap, and be- 
comes equally divided. Electric fire is 
ſtrongly attracted by water, and readily 
mixes with it; and water being electrified, 


the vapours arifing from it are equally elec- 


trified. . As theſe float in the air, they retain 
the additional fire, till they meet with clouds 


not ſo much electriſied; they then commu- 


nicate it with a ſhock. The ocean is com- 
pounded of water and ſalt; one an electric, 
the other not. When there is a friction 
among the parts near its ſurface, the fire is 
collected from the parts below. It is then 
plainly viſible in the night, at the ſtern of 
every ſailing veſſel; it appears from every 
daſh of an oar; in ſtorms, the whole ſea ſeems 
on fire. The particles of water, then re- 
pelled from the electrified ſurface, continu- 


ally carry off the fire as it is collected. They 


riſe and form clouds which are highly elec- 
trified, and retain the fire till they have an 
opportunity of diſcharging it. Particles of 
water rifing in vapours, attach themſelves to 


par- 
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particles of air. One particle of air may be 
furrounded by twelve 


icles of water as 
large as itſelf, all it, and by more 
added to them. Particles of air thus loaded 
would be drawn nearer together by the mu- 
tual attraQtion-gf the particles of water, did 
not the fire, common or electric, included 
i wa afhſt their mutual repulfion. Hence 
they continue ſuſper But if air thus 
reſſed by adverſe winds, or 
by being driven againſt mountains, or if it 
be condenſed by the lofs of its fire, it will 
continue ſuſpended no r, but will de- 
ſcend in dew ; and if the water furroundi 
one particle of air . 
that ſurrounding another, they naturally 
coaleſce into a drop, and ſo deſcend in rain. 
The ſun ſupplies common fire to all vapours 
either from ſea or land; vapours, 
having both this and electric fire, are better 
ſupported than thoſe which have this only ; 
for when vapours riſe into the coldeſt region, 
the common fire may fail, but the cold will 
not diminiſh the electric; this is always the 
fame. Hence clouds raiſed from freſh wa- 
ters, from moiſt earth, or growing vege- 
tables, more eaſily deſcend and depofite their 
waters, as having but little eledtric fire to 
keep the particles ſeparate from each other ; 
fo tha the greateſt part of the water raiſed 
| 4— the land, falls on the land again; but 
clouds raiſed from the ſea, _— both fires, 
and 
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and much of the electric, ſupport their wa- 
ter more ſtrongly, and being aſhſted by winds, 
may bring it trom the middle of the wideſt 
ocean to the middle of the broadeſt conti- 
nent. And yet a way is whereby 
theſe alſo are 3 boning t to depofite — 
water; for whenever — are driven againſt 
mountains by the winds, thoſe mountains 
take away their electric fire, and being cold, 
the common alſo; hence the particles im- 
mediately cloſe. If the air was not much 
loaded, the water falls in dew on the top and 
fides of the mountain; if it was, the electric 
fire being taken at once from the whole 
cloud, it flaſhes brightly, and cracks loudly ; 
and the particles inſtantly coaleſcing for want 
of that fire, fall in an keavy ſhower. When 
a ridge of mountains ſtops the clouds, and 
draws the electric fire from the cloud firſt 
approaching it, the next, when it comes near 
the firſt, now deprived of its fire, flaſhes into 
it, and depoſits its own water. The third 
cloud approaching, and all that ſucceed, act 
in the tame manner, as far back as they ex- 
tend, which may be for ſeveral hundred 
miles. Hence the continual ſtorms of thun- 
der, lightning, and rain, on the eaſt ſide of 
thoſe vaſt mountains, the Andes, which run- 


ning north and ſouth, intercept all the clouds 


brought againſt them from the Atlantic ocean. 
In a plain country, there are other means to 
make them drop their water; for it an elec- 

| _ trified 
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trified cloud coming from the ſea, meets in 


the air a cloud coming from the land, and 


therefore not electrified, the firſt will give its 


flaſh into the latter, and thereby both will 


be made to depofite their water. The- con- 


cuſſion of the air contributes alſo to ſhake 
down the water, not only from thoſe two 


clouds, but from others near them. When 
the fea and land clouds would paſs at two 
great a diſtance from each other, they are 
mutually attracted till within the diſtance ; 


for the ſphere of electrical attraction is far 


beyond the flaſhing diſtance ; and yet where 
a cloud contains much fire, it may ftrike at 
a confiderable diſtance. When a conductor 

has but little fire in it, you muſt approach 
very near before you can draw a ſpark. 
Throw it into a greater quantity of fire, and 
it will give a ſpark at a greater diſtance. 
But if a gun barrel, when electriſied, will 
ſtrike and make a noiſe, at the diſtance of 


an inch, at what a diftance, and with how 


Treat a noiſe, may ten thouſand acres of elec- 
trified cloud ſtrike. No wonder that this 
ſhould melt metals, (which our artificial 


flaſh does in fome degree) though perhaps 


not ſo properly by its heat, as by inſinuating 


into the pores, and creating a violent repul- 


fion between the particles of the metal it 
paſſes through. This overcomes the attrac- 
tion whereby they cohere, and ſo melts the 
metallic body : and this accounts for its 

m__ 
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i ſword in the ſcabbard, or gold in the 


are nearly the ſame, 2 
ration is different ; for in this caſe, it is re- 
ally thefire from the mountains, or other parts 
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quently any of theſe may prevent thunder 
| and lightning; or at leaſt, abate jts violence. 


FI 


in 
. 


4 
E 


15 
Fr 


: 


that wherever electriſed clouds paſs, ſpires, 
towers, chimmies, and high y 
points, draw the electric fire, and the whole 
_ cloud frequently diſcharges there; therefore 
it is highly dangerous in ſuch a ſtorm to take 
ſhelter under a tree, Common fire (if it be 
ing more then a different modifica- 
tion of ſame element) is more or leſs in 
all bodies, as well as electrical. If there 
be a ſufficient quantity of either in any 


| body, it-is inflamed; but when the quan- 
tity of common fire therein is ſmall, there 
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band may not be wet. He muſt likewiſe 
take particular care that the twine do not 


pointed wire draws the electric 2 
The kite and all the twine are 


w_ on the — 
this — * the Phial -- 4 


needles, 

—_— ey 
— —— From the foot of thoſe 
rere inch 
diameter) a wire may paſs down the outide 
of the building into the ground, or down 
* 
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effects, various vidrations in the ſolids, and 
ferments in the fluids.” | 


— 1 accelerates the motion of the 
lood in an human body. This is quickened 


a perſon only ſtanding on a glaſs, and being 
_ eleCtrificd ; and it is certain, many bodily 
— may be removed even by this 


7 ion. But becauſe plain mat- 
weigh more than nice ſpe 
when 9 — all * do not — 


ly ſteel themſelves againſt conviction, I ſhall 
briefly ſpecify ſeveral diforders wherein elec- 
triſication has been found extremely uſeful, 
and ſubjoin a few inſtances. 

The diſorders in which it has been of un- 


2 uſe, are, agues, St. 12 
| blindneſs ever from a gm. Howes. 
blood extravaſated, bronchocele, chloroſis, 
coldneſa i in the feet, conſumption, 
tion of limbs, cramp, deafnets, dropſy, epi- 
ply, feet violently diſordered, felons, fiſ- 
18, Ats, ganglions, 2 4 

= head-ach, hyſterics, >. ng un; 1 
evil, knots in the fleſh, lameneſs, leproſy, 
mortification, pain in the back, in the ſto- 
mach, palpitation of the heart, pally, pleu- 
riſy, rheumatiſm, , ſhingles, ſprain, 
ſciatica, ſurfeit, fwellings of all kinds, throat - 
ſore, toe hurt, tooth ach, wen. 4 


three or four pulſes in half a minute, by 


contrac- | 
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they produced when afunder ; , (as he 

obierves) ſeveral things, which y 
taken, are ſafe and powerful medicines ; 

when compounded, not only loſe their former 
powers, but commence a and deadly 
poiſon. As to the manner of uſing the me- 
dicines here ſet down, I ſhould adviſe, as 
ſoon as you know your diſtemper, (which is 
very eaſy, unleſs in a complication of difor- 
ders, and then you would do well to apply 
to 2 phyfician that fears God) firſt, uſe the 
firſt of the remedies for that diſeaſe, which 
occurs in the enſuing collection, unleſs ſome 
to be had, and then 
it may do juſt as well. Secondiy, after a 
competent time, if it takes no effect, uſe the 
ſecond, the third, and ſo on. I have pur- 
poſely ſet down, in moſt caſes, ſeveral re- 
medies for each diſorder ; not only becauſe 
all are not equally eaſy to be procured at all 
times and in all places, but likewiſe, becauſe 
the medicine which cures one man, will not 


Thirdly, obſerve all the time the greateſt ex- 
in your regimen, or manner of livi 
Abſtain from all mixed, all igh-ſeaſoned f 
Uſe plain diet, eaſy of digeſtion, and this as 
as you can, conſiſ i 


th ; drink only water, if it agrees with 
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your ſtomach ; if not, goed; clear ſmall beer; 
uſe 8s much exerciſe daily in the open air, as 
you can without wearineſs ; ſup at fix or ſe- 
ven on the lighteſt food ; go to bed early, and 
_ riſe betimes. To perſevere in this e, is 
often more than half cure. Above all, add 
to the reſt, (for it is not labour Joſt) that old, 
unfaſkionable medicine, prayer; and have 
faith in God, who killeth and maketh alive, 
who brangeth down to the grave and bringeth 
For the ſake of thoſe who defire, through 
blefling of God, to retain the health 
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have tated times for exerciſe, at leaſt two 

or three hours a day; the one hatf of this 

before dinner, the other before going in bed. 
ſhould frequently ſhave, and frequent- 


They 
ly waſh their feet. Thoſe who read or write 
much, ſhould learn to do it ; other- 


* their health. The fewer 
uſes, by day or night, the 
Exerciſe, firſt, ſhould 


thirdly, after i it, we ſhould take care to co 


by degrees, otherwiſe we ſhall catch cold. 
is a moſt uſeful ' exerciſe, 


* — Coſtive · 
X 
taken to remedy it at the 
and when it is removed, to pre- 


25 fe, cork, opening Gor 


Obſtructed perſpiration ( called 


e = of d. 
eaſes. Whenever the leaſt fign 


of this, let it be ron by gre fret: 
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The paſſions have a greater influence on 
health than moſt people are aware of. All 
violent and fudden pafhons diſpo ſe to, or 
actually throw people into acute diſeaſes. 
The flow and laſting paffions, ſuch as grief 
and hopeleſs love, bring on chronical 
diſeaſes. Till the paihon which cauſed the 
diſeaſe is calmed, medicine is applied in 
vain. The love of God, as it is the fove- 
reign remedy. of all miſeries, ſo in particu- 
lar it effectually prevents all the bodily diſ- 
orders the paſſions introduce, by keeping 
the paſhons themſelves within due bounds ; 
and, by the unſpeakable joy and perfect 
| ealm ſerenity and tranquillity it gives the 
mind, it becomes the moſt powerful means 
of health and long life. 


Vol. XXV. of the Works 5 3. 
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Dr. Tiſſat's advice to people i in general, 
publiſhed a fetu years fince, is, I am perſuaded, 
2 moſt uſeful books of the kind which 
bas appeared in ibe | 4g century. It plainly 
ſpeaks a perſon of firong underſtanding, exten- 
Eve knowledge, and 4 experience; at the 
[ [ame time be ſhews great bumanity, and a ten- 
| dier ſenſe of the ſuſf« Ap * of bis fellow-crea- 
: | tures, and doubtleſs @ aefire of preventing or 
{ leſſening theſe, was at leaſt one reaſon of this 
| publication. His deſcriptions of diſeaſes are 
truly admirable ; * every where dr 


from 


4a 
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From the life, and ſo clear, that even common 
people of tolerable ſen e, will eafily know any 
diſlemper thereby. His medicines are exceed- 
ing few ; /o few, that as firſt fight one would 
| ſcarce think it poſſible they ſhould ſuffice for /o 
many diſorders as he had treated of, and moſt 
of thoſe few are quite fimple, as fimple as can 
well be imagined ; the reſt are ſeldom com- 
Pounded of more than two or three fumple and 
well known ingredients. A farther recommen- 
dation of them is, that the far greater part are 
of a moderate price, and as they are cheap, ſo 
moſt of them are ſafe, not likely to do burt to 
any one. It is another mark of his excellent 
| Jndgment, that in all caſes he lays ſo nuch 
ſtreſs upon regimen, and that on ſo many occa- 
ſions he recommends outward applications, @ 
method conflantly obſerved by the ancient phy- 
| ficians. Add to this, his earneſt and repeated 
cautions againſt all ſpirituous and heating 
medicines ; againſt keeping the patient too hot, 
and above all, againſt keeping him in à cloſe 
or foul air, whereby jo many diſeaſes are 
beightened or proſonged, and ſo many thouſand 
lives thrown away. Add bis reaſonable detec- 
tion of ſo many vulgar errors, ſome of which 
have almoſt univerfally obtained, and which 
nevertbele,s ſcarce any phrſician of note bad be- 
fore dared to expoſe. Where there are ſo many 
excellent things, are there any defects? Poſſibly 
a few might be obſerved. Some would eſteem as 
ſuch, bis violent fondneſs for bleeding; bis 


recom- 
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recommend ing it on the moſt trifling occaſions, 

end preſcribing very frequent repetitions of 
it as tndiſpenſably neceſſary in ſeveral diſ- 
eaſes which may be perfeflly cured without 


ever bleeding at all; 1 inſtance a pleuriſy : 
Indeed thirty years ago, I was utterly aſtoniſhed, 
when T heard Dr. Cockburn (ef St. James's) 
fay, Sir, I never bleed in a pieuriſy ; I know 
no cauſe, I know no one intention it anſwers, 
| which I cannot anſwer as well, or better, 
without thus waſting the flrength of my pa- 
tient; but I have now ſeen the profit of it over 
and over. Nay I will jay more, I have not 
| ſeen 4 man in a pleuriſy theſe twenty years, 
(and I have ſeen not à few) whom I could 
not cure, not only without bleeding, but without 
any internal medicine whatever. Alas! alas! 
| how few phyſicians love their neighbour as them 
ſelves. Might not one alſo rank amon 322 the ye 
excellent things in this tract, the aut ho 
ing love of gliſters? One remarked of F Dr. 
Swift, In all his writings, he ſhews an un- 
common affect ion for the laſt concoction of the 
human nutriment;“ may not the ſame remark. 
(in a little different ſenſe) be made of Dr. 
Tiffot ? I wonder whether be ever himſelf fub- 
| milied to, or performed the operation? Un- 
doubtedly in caſes of extreme neceſſity, both mo- 
deſty and cleanlineſs muſt give place; and either 
man or woman would fin againſt God, in not 
permilttin injection of any kind ; but hat, 
I pray, bees _ neceſſity, would induce 


2 any » 
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any, but a beaſt of a man, either to preſcribe to 
another, or aamit bimſelf, ſuch a worſe than 
beaſtly remedy * Is there not an objefion of the 
ſame kind to that uncleanly, ftinking ointment, 
which be preſcribes fer the cure of the itch? 
And tobat need of this, when it may be cured 
Juſt as well by medicines which have no ſmell at 
all? Suppoſe by bellebore and cream, or by juices of 
lemons mixed ith oil of violets; but there is 
another objection to all that the Doctor bas 
_ Wrote on this diſorder ;, can it be thought, that 
great a man as Dr. Tiſſot never ſaw the 
tranſactions of our Royal Society? But if 
be bas not ſeen them, bow could be utterly forget 


the paper communicated by Dr. Mead, which 


Puts it beyond a doubt, being a matter of- ocular 
demonſtration, that the itch is nothing but ani- 
malcula of a particular kind, burrowing under 
| the ſcarf ſkin? Yet if be bad not utterly forgot 
this, b:w cam: be to preſcribe internal medi- 
cines for it? Does any man Preſcribe vomits 
or purges to kill fleas or lice? May I be per- 
mitted to touch upon one poiut more, to which 
J cannot fully ſubſcribe ? I am ſenſible it may be 
efteemed huge want of ſenſe, if not of meacſty 
likewiſe, to contradif# the ſkilful in their own 
art, yea, ſome of the greateſt names in Eu- 
rope; but I cannot belp it: When either the 


ſouls or lives of men are at ſtake, I dare not ex- 
cept auy perſon. What I refer to, is bis vebe- 
ment recommendation of the Peruvian bark, as 
&% the only infallibie remedy either far mortifica- 
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tions 87 intermitting fevers.” He really ſeems 
tranſported with the theme, as do very many phy- 

' ficians beſide. I object to this; it is not an 
et infallible remedy” eiu ber for one or the other; 
no, not even when adminiſtered by a very ſeilfidl 
phyſician, after evacuations of every kind. I 
Have known pounds of it given to flop a mortifi- 
cation, yet the mortification ſpread till it killed 
the patient. I myſelf took ſome pounds of it 
when I was young, for @ common tertian ague, 
and that after vomiting, yet it did not, would 
not, effett a cure; and 1 probably bave 
died of it, bad I not been cured unawares by 
drinking largely of lemonade. I will be bold 
to fay there are other remedies which more 
ſeldom fail; I believe the bark bas cured fox 
agues in ten: I knw cobwweb pills have cured 
nine in ten. The bark has often topped à mor- 
 tification, and [.metimes it has failed; but I 
could never learn, that Dr. Piper's method * 
(of Eſſex) bas failed in a fingle imftance, 
Waugh one of his patients was of a groſs habit, 
and above ſixty years old, and another above 
ninety. Let them pbiloſopbiſe upon theſe things 
<ho pleaſe, I urged plain maiter of fat. 1 
cbje?, fecondly, that as it is far from being an 
infallible remedy, ſo is it far from being a ſafe 
one; not that 1 affirm, as Dr. Tiſſot ſuppoſes 
the objectors do, that it occaſions aſthmas or 

_ _ dropfies. 
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dropfies. I do not think this at all improbable; 
however I have not obſerved it. But this I af- 
firm in the face of the ſun, it frequently turns 
a intermilting fever into a conſumption ; by 
Ibis means, a few years ſince, one of the moſt 
amiable young women I have known loſt her 
life ; and ſo did one who was before one of the 
healthieſt and ftouteſt young men in Yorkſkire. 1 
could multiply inſtances ; but I need go no farther 
than my own caſe. In the laſt ague which I 
Lad, the firſt ounce of bark was, as I expefied, 
thrown off &y purging ; the ſecond being mixt 
=P ſalt of wormwood, ſtaid in my ſtomach ; 
and juſt at the hour my ague ſhould have come, 
began a pain at the point of my ſhoulder blade. 
Scl it ſoifted its place, began a little under 
) left breaſt and there fixt. In leſs than an 
hbdur T bad a ſhort cough ; 5 ſoon after a ſmall 
fever. From that time the cough, the pain, 
and the: fever, continued without intermiſſion ; 
and every night, very ſoon after I lay down, 
came firſt a dry cough for forty or fifty mi- 
nates, then an impetuous ene, till ſomething 
ed to burſt, and for half an hour more 
I threw up thick fetid pus; here was expedi- 
tion! What but a ball could have made quicker 
diſpatch than this infallib!: medicine? In leſs 
than fix hours it obſtrutted, inflamed, and ulce- 
rated my lungs, and by this ſummary proceſs, 
brought me into the third flage of a true pul- 
—_ —— Exenſe me, therefore, if 
i. 
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having eſcaped with the ſtin of my teeth, T Jay 
to all F baue any over, whenever you 
have an intermilting fever, look at me, and be 
ware of the bark! I mean the bark in ſub- 
ſtance. If you love your lives, beware of 
ſwallowing ounce after ounce of indigeſtible 

powder, though it were powder of poſt ;, to in- 
fuſions and decofiions I have no objeftion. The 
following” Pages contain the moſt uſeful parts of 
Dr. Titlot's book; I believe the ſubſtance of 
all that will tand the teſt of ſound reaſoning 
and experience. I bave added little thereto, 
but bave judged it would be of uſe to retrench 
a great deal, in particular much bleeding, much 
Peruvian bark, and abundance of gliſters. It 
is my belief that one might, without any loſs, 
retrench many more of the remedies be pre- 
ſeribes; in many caſes half, im others three- 
quarters, in ſome eight or nine parts in ten: 
fence @_ ſingle (perhaps even outward) remedy 
od Heck a perfect cure. I have only to add, 
(which it would not be ſo faſhionable for a 
phyfician zo believe, much leſs to mention) 
that as Gad is the ſovereign diſpoſer of all 
things, and 88 of life and death, I 
earneſtly adviſe every one, together with all his 
other medicines, to uſe that medicine of medi- 
cines, prayer. Dr. Tiſſot himſelf will give us 
leave ts think this an untverſal medicine; at 
the ſame time then that we uſe all the other 
means which reaſon * experience dictate, let 

5 * 
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248 from bim who bes all poter 
in Heaven and earth, who gives us life and 
breath, and all things, and who cannot with- 
bald from them that ſeek him any manner of 
thing that is good. | 
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FATIGUING labour, too long conti- 
nued, is the firſt cauſe of thoſe maladies 
which ſo often attack the inhabitants of both 
city and country. Its effects, in the firſt 
place, are, for the moſt part, inflammatory 
diſeaſes, ſuch as quinſies, pleuriſies, defluc- 
tions on the breaſt. In the ſecond place, 
that ſtate of weakneſs into which they fall, 
and from which they with difficulty recover. 
There are two ways of preventing theſe ma- 
ladies. The firſt is, to avoid the cauſe that 
—＋ them. The ſecond, 8 
their effects by drinking largely of cooling 
draughts, ſuch as we A 1 — 
even water; to every pint of which a glaſs 
of vinegar may be added, or the juice of 
grapes, or gooſeberries not fully ripe. Theſe 
torm an agreeable draught, which ſtrength- 
ens and ſuſtains the labourer. — A ſecond or- 
dinary cauſe of diſeaſe is, when a perſon 
overheared by labour, repoſes in a cold place, 
or on the ground : this ſtops perſpiration, 
and occafions quinfies, rheumatiſms, inflam- 
matory cholics, pleuriſies, and inflamma- 
tions of the breaſt. As ſoon as the patient 
feels the firſt ſymptoms, (ſometimes not till 
ſeveral days after) he ſhould immediately 
bathe his legs in warm water; and, after 
being well rubbed before the fire, he ſhould 
drink a good quantity of the warm infuſion. 
Such remedies often prevent the diſeaſe. 
But, on the contrary, the evil becomes more 


16 dangerous, 
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rous, when people try to procure a 
ſweat by heating medicines. — A third cauſe 
of diſeaſe is, drinking cold water while one 
is much heated: this operates as the former, 
but the bad effects are generally more vio- 
lent. I have ſeen ſome terrible examples of 
this: violent quinſies, inflammations of the 
bteaſt, cholics, inflammations in the belly, 
attended with ſwellings, vomitings, ſuppreſ- 
fion of urine, and terrible anguiſh. The 
beſt remedies are bleeding in the beginning, 
drinking warm water, to which a fitth part 
of milk has been added; and fomentations 
of warm water applied to the throat, breaſt, 
and belly.—A Eh cauſe is, the incon- 
| Nancy of the climate: in one day we often 
feel change from hot to cold, and from cold 
to hot. The beſt precaution. is, to go bet- 
ter cloathed than the weather ſeems to call 
for; to put on our winter dreſs early in au- 
tumn, and quit it late in ſpring. Labourers, 
who throw off their cloaths while at work, 
ſhould never ſtrip till an hour after ſun-riſe, 
and ſhould put on their cloaths immediately 
on ending their work, or rather an hour be- 
fore ſun-ſet. It often happens, that the tra- 
veller gets wet: this may be attended with 
no bad conſequences, provided he ſhifts his 
cloaths immediately: but I have often ſeen 
deadly pleuriſies the conſequences of omit- 
ting this. When the body and legs have 
been wet, the beſt way is to bathe the legs 
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in warm water. I have, by this. means, ra- 
dically cured ſubject to violent eho- 
lics from having their feet wetted. This 
bath becomes ſtill more efficacious,, by diſ- 
ſolving ſome ſoap in it. — A fifth cauſe i 5, 
the common cuſtom in villages of having. 
their ditches or dunghills directly under 
their windows: corrupted vapours are con- 
tinually exhaling from them, which in pro- 
ceſs of time cannot fail of being prejudi- 
cial. Thoſe who are accuſtomed to the 
ſmell, become infenfible of it; but the cauſe, 
nevertheleſs, does not ceaſe to be unwhole- Z 


ſome ; and fuch as are unuſed to it, | mage wt 
the impreſſion in all its force. To this: 
cauſe may be added, the neglect of common 
people to air their lodgings. It is well 
known that too cloſe an air occafions malig- 
nant fevers; and the poor country people 
reſpire no other in their own houſes. Their 
lodgings, which are very ſmall, and which 
notwithſtanding incloſe (both day and night) 
the father, mother, and ſeven or eight chil- 
dren, are never kept open fix months 
12 the year, and very ſeldom during the ather 
fix. It is eaſy to prevent all the evils arifingy 
from this ſource, by opening the windows 
daily. — I confider drunkenneſs as a fixth 
cauſe of diſeaſes. Thoſe poor wretches, 
who abandon themſelves to it, are ſubject e 
inflammations of the breaſt, and to pleuri- ; 
fies, which — x in „ 
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of their age. If they eſcape theſe, they 
fink, long before the ordinary approach of 
old age, into all its infirmities, and eſpecial- 


ly into an which terminates in a 
dropſy of the breaſt, that is incurable. The 


proviftions of the common people are alſo 
trequently one cauſe of maladies. This 
happens, firſt, when the corn was not well 
_ ripened, or not well got in, in bad harveſts. 
— = be leſſened by waſhing and 
ying the grain completely ; by allowing 
it a little more time — 24 riſe, and ba- 
king it a little more. Secondly, the better 
ſaved part of the wheat is ſometimes dama- 
ged in the farmer's houſe ; either becauſe he 
does not take the due care of it, or becauſe 
he has no convenient place to preſerve it. 
It has often happened to me, on entering 
one of theſe houles, to be ſtruck with the 
imell of wheat that has bcen ſpoiled. Ne- 
vertheleſs, there are known and eaſy me- 
thods to provide againſt this. Thirdly, that 
Wheat, which is good, is often made into 
bad bread, by not letting it riſe ſuſhciently ; 
by baking it too little, and by. keeping it 
long. All theſe errors have their trouble- 
ſome conſequences, eſpecially upon children 
and weakly people. 4 
ed as an abuſe of bread. The dough is al- 
moſt conſtantly bad, and often unleavened, 
 W-baked, greaſy, and ſtuffed with either 
fat or four ingredients, which compound — 
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of the moſt indigeſtible aliments i 


Women and children conſume the moſt af 


this food, and are the very ſubjects for whom 
it is the moſt improper ; little children eſpe- 
cially, who are, for the greater part, una- 


ble to digeſt it perfectly. Hence ariſe ob- 


dity throughout the maſs of humours, which 
throws them into various diſeaſes : flow fe- 
vers, a hectic, the rickets, the king's evil, 
and feebleneſs, for the miſerable remainder 
of their days. There is nothing more un- 
wholeſome than not ſufficiently lea- 
vened, ill-baked, greaſy, 28d ſoured by the 
| addition of fruits. We ſhould not 


cloſe to a higher Sxound,” or are ſunk a little 

in the earth. Each of theſe ſituations ſub- 
jects them to conſiderable moiſtneſs; which 
is not the leaſt ſource of diſeaſes, eſpecially 
to women in child-bed, to children, and 


perſons recovering of ſome diſtemper. It 


would bc eaſy to prevent this inconvenience, 


by raifing the ground on which the houſe 
ſtood ſome inches above the level, by a bed 
of 


to build cloſe to, or, as it were, under 
a much higher ſoil. It would ſtill coſt leſs 
trouble to give the front of the houſes an 


expoſure 


ſtructions in the bowels, and a ſlimy viſci- 


gravel, of ſmall flints, pounded bricks, 
coals, or ſuch other materials; and by avoid- 
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expoſure to the ſouth-eaſt; This expoſure, - - 
ſuppoſing all other circumſtances to be alike, 
is both the moſt wholeſome and advanta- 
cous. 
1 The 2 already enumerated can 
diſeaſes; and bad regimen or conduct render 
them more perplexing, and often mortal. 
There is a prevailing prejudice, which is 
every year attended with the death of hun- 
dreds, that all diſtempers are cured by 
ſweat; and that to procure ſweat they muſt 
take abundance of hot and heating things, 
and keep themſelves very hot. This is a fa- 
tal miſtake, and it cannot be too much in · 
culcated; chat by thus endeavouring to force 
ſweating at the beginning of a diſeaſe, they 
are taking pains to kill themſelves. I have 
ſeen caſes in which the continual care to 
provoke ſweating, has as maniteſtly killed the 
patient, as if a ball had been ſhot through 
is brains; as ſuch an untimely diſcharge 
— off the thinner part of the blood, 
leaving the maſs more dry, vicid, and in- 
flamed. Now, as in all acute diſeaſes, ex- 
cept a very few, the blood is already too 
thick, ſuch a diſcharge muſt evidentiy in- 
creaſe the diſorder ; ; but ſuppoſing ſweating 
was beneficial at the beginning of diſeaſes, 
the means they uſe to excite it would prove 


fatal. The firſt is, to ſtifle the patient with 


a cloſe apartment, and a load of covering; 
care is — 
air 
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air entering the room ; from which circum- 
ſtance the air already'in it 1s ſpeedily cor- 
rupted, ad foch n' degree of heat . 
cured by the weight of the bed cloaths, 
that theſe two caules alone are ſufficient to 
excite a fever, even in a healthy man. 
More than once have 1 found myſelf ſeized 
with difficulty of b „ on entering 
ſach chambers, from whic 1 have been 
immediately relieved on opening all the 
windows. Let in a little freſh air on theſe. 
1 patients, and leſſen the * of 
their coverings, and you generally ſee, u 
the ſpot, — fever and oppreſſion, « 
anguiſh and raving, abate. The ſecond 
method taken to raiſe a ſweat in theſe pa- 
tients is, to give them hot things, eſpecially , 
Venice treacle or wine. In all feveriſh diſ- 
orders, we ſhould gently cool, and keep 
the belly moderately open, while theſe 
things both heat and bind; and hence we 
may judge of their conſequences. A healthy 
perſon would certainly be ſeized with an in- 
flammatory fever on taking the ſame quan- 
_ rity of wine, or Venice treacle, which the 
peaſant takes when he is attacked by one of 
theſe diſorders. How then ſhould a fick 
perſon eſcape dy by them ? But I hall 
be told, that HL are often carried off 
by ſweat, I anſwer, it is true, ſweating cures 
ſome diſorders at their very onſet; for 
inſtance, thoſe ſtitches that are called falſe 
JO, 
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ſome rheumatic 2 and ſome 

colds ; but this only ha when the diſ- 
orders depend ſolely on perſpiration, 
to which ſuch pain inftantly ſucceeds ; and 
where immediately, before the fever has 
thickned the blood, and inflamed the hu- 
mour; and before any internal load is form- 
ed, ſome warm drinks are given, which, 
"reſtoring tranſpiration, remove the cauſe 
of the diforder. Nevertheleſs, even in fuch 
a caſe, great care ſhould be had, not to 
raiſe too violent a commotion in the blood, 
which would rather reſtrain than promote 
feat. Sweating is alſo of ſervice in di- 
ſeaſes, when their cauſes are extinguiſhed 
by plentiful dilution; then it relieves by 
drawing off with itſelf ſome part of the diſ- 
tempered humour, (after their groſſer parts 
have paſſed off by ſtool and by urine) and 
carries off that extraordinary — of 
water we are obliged to convey into the 
blood. Under ſuch circumſtances, it is of 
importance not to check the ſweat, as much 
care ſhould be taken not to check that eva- 
cuation which naturally occurs towards the 
concluſion of diſeaſes, as not to force it at 
their beginning, the former being almoſt 
conſtantly beneficial, the latter as conſtantly 
pernicious ; beſides, were it neceffary, it 
might be dangerous to force it, ſince by 
heating the patients, a vehement fever is 
excited: warm water, in ſhort, is the beſt of 


4 ſudorifics, 
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| fadoribies. An able phyfician, long fince, 


aſſured his countrymen, that wine was fatal i 


in fevers; I take leave to repeat it again 
AR rms TR as 


little ſucceſs. Their diſeaſes are farther 

generally 

given them; they muſt be weak in conſe- 

being fick, and the ridicu- 

| lous fear of the patient's dying of weaknefs, 
diſpoſes their friends to force them to eat, 


aggravated by the food that is 


quence of their 


which, increafing their diſorder, renders the 
fever mortal. 


merical: never yet did a 
die merely for weakneſs; 
panes even for weeks 
at the end of that time than if 
has taken more ſolid nouriſhment ; 


ſon in a fever 


ſince, far from ſtrengthening them, their 


food increaſes their diſeaſe, and thence in- 


_ creaſes their weakneſs. From the firſt in- 
vaſion of a fever, digeſtion ceaſes. What- 


ever ſolid food is taken, x of the ek, 22 
ing to the 
greatly to that of the di — 


1 Kr 


3 poiſon ; and we may fenfibly 


perceive theſe poor creatures, who are thus 


compelled to eat, looſe their ſtrength, and 


tall into anxiety and ravings, in proportion 
as they ſwallow. They are farther injured 


by the quality of their. food ; — are 


forced to ſup ſtrong gravy ſoups, eggs, 


biſcuity, 


his fear is abſolutely chi- 


may de ſup- 
4 water only ; and 
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biſcuits, and even fleſh, if they have bur 
juſt ſtrength to chew it. It is almoſt im- 
poſſible for them to ſurvive all this traſh. 
Should a man in perfect health be compel- 
led to eat ſtinking meat, rotten eggs, ſtale 
four broth, he is attacked with as violent 
ſymptoms, as if he had taken real poiſon, 
which, in effect, he has. He is ſeized 
with vomiting, anguiſh, and violent purg- 
ing, and a fever, "I raving, and * 2 
ſpots, which we call the purple fever. 
Now when the fame ariicles of food, in 
their ſoundeſt ſtate, are given to a perſon 
in a fever, 1 heat, — morbid matter, 
already in ſtomach, uickly putrity 
them ; and after a few — M2 all — 
above-mentioned effects. Let any man judge, 
then, if the leaſt ſervice can be expected 
from them ? The moſt obſerving perſons re- 
mark, that when a feveriſh patient ſups what 


is called good broth, the fever gathers 


ſtrength, and the patient weakneſs. The 
giving ſuch a ſoup or broth, though of the 
freſheſt meat, to a man who bas a high fever, 
or putrid humours in his ſtomach, is to do 
him exactly the ſame ſervice as if you had, 

two or three hours later, given him ſtale 
putrid ſoup. It were happy for mankind 
could they be thoroughly perſuaded of this 
demonſtrable truth, that the only things 
vchich can ſtrengthen fick perſons, are thoſe 
which weaken their diſeaſe. Out of "= 
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fick perſons, who are loſt in the country, 
more than two thirds might have been cured, 
if they were ſupplied with abundance of 
good water. What farther increafes our 

| hoxror at this enormous propenfity to heat, 
dry up, and cram the fick is, that it is total- 
ly oppofite to what nature herſelf indicates 
in ſuch circumſtances. The burning heat of 
which they complain, tlie dryneſs of the 
lips, tongue, and throat, the high colour of 
their urine, the longing they have for cool. 
ing things, the pleaſure they enjoy from 
freſh air, are ſo many proofs, which cry 
out with a loud voice, that we ought. 
to cool them moderately, by all means. 
Their foul tongues, which ſhew the flomach 
to be in-the like condition ; their loathing, 
their propenſity to vomit, their utter aver- 
 fion to all folic food, and eſpecially to fleſh; 
the diſagreeable ftehch of their breath, and 
frequently the extraordihary offenſiveneſs gf 
their excrements, demonſtrate ' that their 
bowels are full of putrid contents, which 
muſt corrupt all the aliments ſuperadded to 


% 


them; and that the only thing which cap be 
done, is to dilute them by plentiful draughts . 
of cooling drinks. I affirm it again, and 1 
heartily wiſh it may be thoroughly attended 
to, that as long as there is any taſte of bit- 
terneſs, or of putreſcence ; as long as there 
is a loathing, a bad breath, heat and feyer- 

iſhneſs, with fœtid ſtoods, and little and high- 
Band eto dr er” 


* 
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coloured urine, fo long all fleſh, fleſh-foup, 
eggs, and all kind of food compoſed of 
them, or of any of them, and all Venice 
rreacle, wine, and heating things, are ſo 
many abſolute poiĩſons. Neither ſhould it de 
omitted, that even when a patient has eſca- 
bs death, the miſchief is not ended; the 
high aliments and heating medicines leave. 

the principle of ſome chronical dii- 
bp + which, increafing infenfibly, burſts out 
at length, and finally procures his death. I 
muſt alſo take notice of another common 


practice, which is purg or vomiting at 
7 S0. 10 


the very nning _— Infinite 
— occafioned by it. There are 


ſome caſes, indeed, in which 1 it is neceſſary : 
but it is a general rule, that they are hurtful 
at the beginning; always, when * diſeaſes 
are ſtrictiy inflammatory. It is hoped, by 
their affiſtance, to remove the oppretfion of 
the ſtomach, a dif to vomit, a dry 
mouth, thirſt, and uneaſineſs: but the cauſes 
of theſe ſymptoms are ſeldom of a nature to 
— theſe evacuations. By the extraor- 
dinary thickneſs of the humours that foul 
the we ſhould form our notions of 
' thoſe which line the ftomach and the bow- 
els. It may be waſhed, gargled, and even 
ſcraped to little purpoſe : until the patient 
has drank for many days, and the heat, the 
fever, and the fizineſs of the humours are 
abated, this filth cannot be thoroughly an 
move 
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moved. The ſtate of the ſtomach being 
conformable to that of the tongue, no me- 
thod can effectually ſcour and clean it at the 
beginning: but by giving diluting remedies 
plentifully, it gradually trees itſelf, and the 
propenſity to vomit, with its other effects, 
go off naturally. The vomit eſpecially, be- 
ing given in an inflammatory diſeaſe, before 
the humours have been diminiſhed by bleed. 
ing, and diluted by plentiful ſmall drinks, 
is productive of inflammations of the ſto- 
mach, of the lungs and liver, of fuffoca- 
tions and phrenzies. Purges ſometimes oc- 
caſion a general inflammation of the guts, 
which terminates in death. Some inſtances 
of each I have ſeen. The effect of ſuch 
medicines, in theſe circumſtances, are much 
the ſame with thoſe we might expect from 
the application of falt and pepper to a dry, 
inflamed, and foul tongue, in order to moi- 
r - 6 

Having clearly ſhewn the dangers of the 
regimen, diet, and principal medicines ge- 
nerally made uſe of on theſe I 
muſt now point out the method they may 
purſue without any riſque, on the invaſion 

of ſome acute diſeaſes, and the general diet 
which agrees with them all; and whenever I 


hall fay in general, that a patient is to be 


put upon a regimen, it will fignify that he 
is to be treated according to the methcd 


preſeribed in this chapter. The greater _ 
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of acute diſeaſes give ſome notice of their 

approach a few weeks, or at leaſt days before 
their actual invaſion ; ſuch as a light weari- 
neſs, ſtiffneſs, or numbneſs; leſs activity 
than uſual, leſs appetite, a ſmall load or 
heavineſs at the ſtomach, ſome complaint in 
the head; a profounder degree of ſleep, yet 
leſs . and leſs W ng, than uſual; 
ſometimes a light oppreſſion of the breaſt, 
a leſs regular pulſe, a propenſity to be cold, 
an aptneſs to ſweat, and ſometimes a ſup- 
preſſion of a former diſpoſition to ſweat. 
At ſuch a term we may prevent, or at leaſt 
mitigate the moſt perplexing diforders, by 
carefully obſerving the following points: 
To omit all violent work or labour, but not 
a gentle degree of exerciſe; to uſe none, or 
very little ſolid food eſpecially no fleſh, fleſh 
broth, eggs, or wine; to drink three, or 
even four pints daily, by ſmall glaſſes at 
a time, from half-hour to half-hour, of 
ptiſans, or even of warm water, to each 
quart of which may be added half a 
glaſs of vinegar. No on can be deſti- 

_ tute of this. Thoſe who have honey will 
do well to add two or three ſpoonfuls of it 
to the water : a light infufion of elder-flow- 
ers, or of thoſe of the lime-tree, may alſo 
be advantageouſly uſed, or clear ſweet whey. 
Very unhappily people take the directly con- 
trary method. From the moment theſe pre- 
vious complaints are perceived, they eat bing 

Y 
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thing but groſs meat, eggs, or ſtrong meat- 
ſoups : they leave off garden-ftuff and fruits, 
which would be proper for them ; and drink 
heartily (under a notion of ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach) of wine and other liquors, 
which ſtrengthen nothing but the fever, and 
expel what degree of health might ſtill re- 
main. When the diſtemper is advanced, 
and the patient is ſeized with coldneſs or 
ſhuddering, in a greater or leſs degree, 
commonly attended with an univerſal op- 
preſſion, and pains over all the ſurface of 
the body ; he thould —_ to bed if he can- 
not keep up, or ſhould fit down as quietly as 
poſfible, with a little more covering than 
uſual : he ſhould drink every quarter of an 
hour a ſmall glaſs of ſome of thoſe liquids 
I have recommended. Theſe patients covet 
a load of covering during the cold or ſhiver- 
ing; but we ſhould be careful to lighten 
them as ſoon as it abates, ſo that when the 
heat begins, they may have no more than 
uſual covering. It were to be wiſhed, they 
had rather leſs. The country people lie 
upon a feather-bed and under a quilt that is 
commonly extremely heavy; and the heat 
which is heightened and retained by feathers, 
is particularly troubleſome to perſons in 
fevers. Nevertheleſs, this cuſtom may be 
complied with for one ſeaſon of the year; 
but during our heats, or whenever the fever 
is violent, they ſhould lie on a pallet, and 
2 FT throw 
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throw away their coverings of down, ſo as 
to remain covered only with ſheets, or ſome- 
thing leſs injurious than feather-coverings. 


A perſon could ſcarcely believe, how much 


comfort a patient is ſenfible of, in being 
eaſed of his former coverings. As ſoon as 


the heat after the ſhuddering approaches, 


we ſhould provide for the patient's regimen ; 


and care ſhould be taken that the air in the 
room ſhould not be too hot, the mildeſt de- 


gree of warmth being ſufficient, that there 
be as little noiſe as Jn, and that no 
perſon ſpeak to the fick without neceffity ; 
no external circumſtance heightens the fever 


more, nor inclines more to raving, than the 


perſons in the chamber, eſpecially about 


the bed; they leſſen the 8 the air; 
they prevent a ſucceſſion of fr 


eſh air; and 
the variety of objects occupies the brain too 
much. Whenever the patient has been at 
ſtool, or has made urine, theſe excrements 
ſhould be removed immediately. The win 

dows ſhould certainly be opened, to promote 
an entire Change of the air in the room : 
nevertheleſs, as the patient ſhould not be 
expoſed to a current of air, the curtains of 
his bed ſhould then be drawn. If the ſea- 


ſon be rigidly cold, it will be ſufficient to 
keep the windows open a few minutes each 


time. In ſummer, at leaſt one window 
ſhould be ſet open day and night. The 
pouring a little vinegar upon a red-hot ſho- 


vel 


* 
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vel alſo greatly conduces to reſtore the 
{pring, and correct the putridity of the air. 
In our greateſt heats, when the fick perſon 
is ſenſibly incommoded by it, the floor may 
be ſprinkled now and then by branches of 
willow or afh trees dipt a little in pails of 
water. With reſpect to the patient's nouriſh- 
ment, he muſt entirely abſtain from all food 
but the following, which is one of the 
vrholeſomeſt and fimpleſt : Take half a p 

of bread, a morſel of the freſheſt r 
about the fize of a hazel nut, (which may 
be omitted too) three pints or a quarter of 
water ; boil them till the bread be entirely 
reduced to * conſiſtence; ＋ _ 
and give the patient one- eight it 
— teha * ſour n ſtill 
more rarely if the fever be vehemently 
high. Thoſe who have barley, oatmeal, or 
rice, may prepare them in the ſame manner 
with ſome grains of ſalt. The fick may be 
ſometimes indulged, in lieu of theſe ſpoon 
meats, with raw fruits in ſummer; or, in 
winter, with apples baked or boiled, or 
plumbs and cherries dried and baked. Per- 
ſons of knowledge will not be ſurpriſed to 
"ſee fruits directed in acute diſeaſes; the be- 


nefit of which they may have frequently 
ſeen. Such advice can only diſguſt thoſe 
who remain ſtill obſtinately attached to 
old prejudices; but could they reflect a 
little, they muſt perceive, that theſe fruits 
_— which 
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which allay thirſt, which abate the fever, 
which correct and attemper the putrid and 
heated bile, which gently ditpoſe the belly 
to de rather open, and promote the difcharge 
of the urine, muſt prove the propereſt 
nouriſhment for perſons in acute fevers. 
We may ſafely allow, in all continual fe- 
vers, cherries, red and black, ſtrawberries, 
the beſt cured raifins, raſpberries, and mul- 
| berries, provided all of them be perfectly 
ripe. Apples, pears, and plumbs, are lets 
melting and diluting, lets fucculent, and 
rather leſs proper. Some kinds of pears, 
| however, are extremely juicy, fuch as the 
clean or valentia pear, different kinds of the 
buree pear; the St. Germain, the green ſu- 
gar pear, and the ſummer royal, which may 
all be allowed, as well as a little juice of 
very ripe plumbs, with the addition of wa- 
ter to it. This laſt I have known to aſſuage 
thirſt in a fever beyond any other liquor. 
Care ſhould be taken, at the ſame time, 
that the fick ſhould never be indulged in a 
great quantity of any of them at once, 
which would overload the ſtomach ; but it 
they are given a little at a time and often, 


nothing can be more ſalutary. China oran- 


ges or lemons may be taken likewiſe, but 
without eating any of the peal, which is hot 
and inflaming. Their drink ſhould be tuck 
as allays thirſt and abates the fever; ſuch as 
dilutes, relaxes, and promotes the evacua- 


tions 
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tions by ſtool, urine and perſpiration. Allthoſe 
which I have recommended in the preceding 
chapter, poſſeis theſe qualities. A glaſs or a 
glaſs 2 of the juice of fock fruits 1 
| — juſt mentioned, may alſo be added to 

three full pints of water. The fick ſhould 

drink at leaſt twice or thrice the quantity 
daily, often, and a little at once, between 
three and four ounces every quarter of an 
hour. The coldneſs of the drink _ 
juſt be taken off. As long as the patient 
— for it, he ſhould fir up out of bed 
one hour daily, and longer if he can bear 
it; but at leaſt half an hour. It has a ten- 
dency to leſſen the fever, the head-ach, and 
raving; but he ſhould not be raiſed while 
he has a hopeful ſweating, though ſuch 
ſweats hardly ever occur, but at the con- 
cluſion of diſeaſes, and after the fick has 
had. feveral other evacuations. His bed 
ſhould be made daily while he is up; and 
the ſheets, as well as the patient's linen, 
ſhould be changed every two days, if it 
can be done with ſafety. An unhappy pre- 
yudice has eſtabliſhed a contrary practice. 

The people about the patient, dread his ri- 

fing out of bed; they let him continue there 

in naſty linen, loaded with putrid fteams ; 
which not only keep up the diſtemper, but 

| heighten it even into ſame degree of malig- 
| nity. E again repeat it here, that nothing 
conduces more to continue the fever and 
| K 2 raving, 
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raving, than confining the ſick conſtantly to 
bed, and withholding him from changi 
his foul linen: by reheving him from 2 
of which, I have, without the affiſtance of 
any other remedy, put a ſtop to a continual 
delirium of twelve days uninterrupted du- 
ration. A man muſt be nearly in a dying 
condition, not to be able to bear theſe ſmall 
commotions, which in the very moment he 
permits them, increaſe his ſtrength, and 
immediately after abate his complaints. 
One advantage the fick gain by fitting up a 
little, is the increaſed quantity of their 
urine. Some have been obſerved to make 
none at all, if they did not riſe out of bed. 
A confiderable number of acute diſeaſes 
have been effectually cured by this method, 
which mitigates them all. Where it is 
not uſed, medicines are often of no advan- 
tage. It were to be wiſhed the patient and 
his friends were made to underſtand, that 
diſtempers were not to be expelled at once 
with rough uſage; that they muſt have their 
courle ; and that the uſe of violent medi- 
cines might indeed abridge the courſe of 
them, by killing the patient, yet never 
otherwiſe ſhortened the diſeaſe, but, on 
the contrary, rendered it more tedious and 
obſtinate, and often entailed ſuch unha PY 
conſequences on the ſufferer, as left 
feeble and languid for the reſt of his life. 
The term of recovery from a diſeaſe, re- 
4 quires 
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quires conſiderable attention, as it is always 
a ſtate of feebleneſs. The fame kind of 
prejudice which _ ys * _ com- 
pelli to eat, 1 the nce of 
Giſeale, is N to the ſtage of re- 
covery; and either renders it troubleſome 
and tedious, or produces fatal rela In 
proportion to the abatement of the fever, 
the quantity of nouriſhment may be gradu- 
allp increaſed; but as long as there are any 
remains of it, their quality ſhould be thoſe 
I have recommended. Whenever the fever 
1s compleatly terminated, different foods 
may be entered upon ; fo that the patient 
may venture upon a little white meat, pro- 
vided it be tender; ſome fiſh, ſmall broth, 
a few eggs at times, with wine properly di- 
luted. . The fiſh that are proper in this 
caſe are whitings, flounders, plaice, dabbs, 
or gudgeons ;. ſalmon, eels, carp, all the 
ſkate kind, haddock, and the like, ſhould 
not be permitted, before the ſick return to 
their uſual ſtare of health. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved at the ſame time, that thoſe very ali- 
ments which reſtore the ſtrength, when taken 
moderately, delay the penfeatteure, if they 
exceed in quantity though but a little; be- 
cauſe the ſtomach being extremely wea- 
kened, is capable only as yet of a ſmall de- 
gree of digeſtion. All bad conſequences are 
prevented by contenting themſelves for ſome 
time with a very —_— ſhare of proper 
| 2 : food. 
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food. We are not nouriſhed jn proportion 
to the quantity we ſwallow, but 4 that we 
digeſt. A perſon on the mending hand, who 
cats mocetately, digeſts it, and grows ſtrong 
from it; he who ſwallows abundantly, | does 
not digeſt it, and inftead of being ftrength- 
ened, he withers inſenſibly away. We may 
reduce, within the few following rules, all 
that is to be obſerved, in order fully to cure 
acute diſeaſes. Let thoſe who are recovering, 


take very little nouriſhment at a time, and 


rake it often ; let them take but one fort of 
3cod at each meal, and not change their 
tood too often; let them chew whatever 
ſolid victuals they eat very carefully; let 
them diminiſh their quantity of drink. The 
beſt for them in general is water, with a 
fourth or „ E Too 
great a ity of liquids at this time 
vents Þ od N rom a ts 
ſtrength; impairs digeſtion; increaſes the 
tendency to a ſwelling of the legs. Let 
them go abroad as often as they are able, 
whether on foot, in a carriage, or on horſe- 
bark; this laſt exerciſe is the healthieſt of 
all. They whe practiſe it, ſhould mount 
before their principal meal, which ſhould 
be about noon, and never ride after it. As 
people in this ſtate are ſeldom quite as well 
towards night; in the evening they ſhould 
take little food; their ſleep will be the leſs 
diſturbed, and repair them the * and 
N ooner. 
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fooner. They ſhould not remain in bed 
above ſeven or eight hours. The ſwelling 
of the legs and ancles, which happens to 
moft perſons at this time, is not dangerous, 
and generally difappears of itſelf, if they 
live ſoberly and regularly, and take mode- 
rate exerciſe. It is not neceſſary in this 
ttate, that they ſhould go conſtantly every 

day to ſtool, ghough they ſhould not be 
without one above two or three. If their 
coſtiveneſs exceeds this term, mal ſhould 
rake — 2 muſt by no 
prevents many from ever recove their 
former ſtrength, and makes them ſoſe in 
the conſequenee, every following week of 
_ lives, more time than they ever gain- 
* their over early reſuming of their 


” * 5 vel XXV. of the Works, p. 150. 


FROBUDELIATION and GESTURE 
| Before we enter upon particular rules, I 
would adviſe all ae ro to ſtudy the Ar 
of SPEAKING betimes, and to practiſe it as 
often as poſſible, betore they have contracted 
any of the common imperfections or vices 
of — ing; for theie may cafily be avoided 
at firſt, but when they are once learnt, it is 
extremely difficult to unlearn them. I ad- 


828 — 3 
K 4 ſpeaking, 


* 
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_ ſpeaking, as in all other things, by reaſon 


rather than example, and therefore 'to have 
an eſpecial care whom they imitate therein ; 4 
and to imitate only what is right in their 
manner of — not their blemiſhes and 
imperfections. The firſt buſineſs of the 
ſpeaker is, fo to ſpeak that he may be heard 
and underſtood with 9 In order to this, 
it is a great advantage to havę a clear ſtrong 
voice; ſuch at leaſt, as will fill the — 
where you ſpeak, ſo as to be heard by every 
perſon in it. To ſtrengthen a weak voice, 
read or ſpeak ſomething aloud, for at leaſt 
balf an hour every morning; but take mn 
not to ſtrain your voice at farſt ; begi 


and raiſe it by degrees to the height. 1 8 
you are apt to faulter in your bl read 
iomething in private daily, _— 
every ws. Fo and ſyllable 15 diſtinctly, that 
they may all have their full ſound _— 
portion. If you are apt to ſtammer at 
and fuch particular expreſſions, take parti- 
cular care, firſt, to pronounce them plainly. 
When you are once able to do this, you may 
learn to pronounce them more fluently; and 
at your leiſure. Tbe chief faults of 1 
ing are, the ſpeaking too loud; this is dif 
agreeable to the + Ao as well as incon- 
venient for the ſpeaker : For they muſt im- 
pute it either to ignorance or affectation, 
which is never ſo inexcuſable as in preach- 


ing. Every man's voice ſhould indeed 4 


the 


tinctly. Obſerve how full a found ſome 
| ay every were, and labour to imirate 
If no other way avail, do as Demo/- 

1 2 = cured himſelf of this natu- 
2 „ by repeating orations every day, 
with pebbles in 1 The ſpraking 
" too 
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too faſt, is a common fault; but not 2 
little one, icularly when we ſpeak of the 
things of It may be cured by habitu- 
ating yourſelf to attend to the weight, ſenſe, 
and propriety of every word you ſpeak. 
The- Fpeakin too ſlow is not a common 
fault ; and when we are once warned of it, 
it may be eaſily avoided. The ſpeaking 
with an irregular, defultory, and uneven 
voice, raiſed or depreſt unnaturally or un 

ſeaſonably. To cure this, you ſhould take 
care not to begin your s either too 
high or too low; for that would neceſſarily 
lead you to an unnatural and improper va- 
riation of the voice; and remember, never 
either to raiſe or fink your voice without a 
particular ＋ either from the 
length of the „ or the ſenſe or ſpirit 
of what you * But the greateſt and 
moſt common Fault of all is, ſpeaking with 
z tone; ſome have a —— ſqueaking 
tone; ſome a canting one; ſome 
an high, ſwelling, tone, too 

much emphaſis on every ſentence; ſome 
have an awful, ſolemn tone; others an odd, 
whimfical, whini one, not to be expreſſed 
ih words. To avoid all kinds of unnatural 
tones, the only rule is this, endeavour to 

ſpeak in public, juſt as you do in common 
converſation. Attend to your _ and 
deliver it in the fame manner as if you were 


. ly ob- 


ſerv ed, 
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| 2 good prommciution 
| natural, eaſy, and 


voice, ſuitable to the nature and i importance 
of the ſentence we deliver. If you would 


harſh, hoarſe, or * which — | 
be cured by conſtant exerciſe. By carefully 
uſing this every morning, you may in a ſhort 
— wear off theſe defects, and contract 
ſuch a ſmooth and tuneful delivery, as will 
recommend whatever you ſpeak. Secondly, 
labour to avoid the odious cuſtom of cough- 
ing and ſpitting while you are ſpeaking ; 
and if at ſome times you cannot wholly 
| —_— ——_— 

the middle of a ſentence, but only at ſuch 
— . — 
you are delivering. Above all, take care to 
vary your voice according to the matter on 
which you ſpeak. 1 
ear, than a voice e 


— nothing is 
— monoway a only aft baba to 
= but avs the what is ſpo- 


| ken, CE CR I 
: the voice is, to obſerve common diſcourſe ; 
6— — 
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nary converſation, and how others ipeak on 


various occaſions. After the very fame 
manner you are to vary your Voice in : 
lie, allowing for the largeneſs of the place, 
and the diſtance of the hearers. The voice 
may be varied three ways, firſt, as to height 
or lowneſs ; ſecondly, as to vehemence or 
ſoftneſs ; thirdly, as to ſwiftneſs or flowneſs - 

| And firſt, as to height, a medium. between 
the extremes is carefully to be obſerved. 
'You muſt neither ſtrain your voice by raiſ- 
ing it always to the higheſt note it can 
reach, nor fink it always to the loweſt note, 


which wauld he to murmer rather than to | 


ſpeak. As to vehemence, have a care how 
you force your voice to the laſt extremity ; 
you cannot hold this long without danger of 
its c and failing you on a ſudden; 
nor yet ought you to ſpeak in too faint and 
remiſs a manner, which deſtroys all the 
force and energy of what is ſpoken. As to 
ſwiftneſs, you ought to moderate the voice fo 
as to avoid all precipitation; otherwiſe you 
give the hearers no time to * ſo 
are not likely either to convince or to per- 
ſuade So yet neither ſhould you. ſpeak 
ſower than men generally do in common 
converſation. It is a faifit to draw out your 
words too ſlow, or to make needleſs breaks 
or pauſes; nay to drawl is (of the two) 
| worſe than to hurry ; the ſpeech ought not 
to drop, but to flow along; but then it ought. 
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to flow like a gliding ſtream, not as a rapid 
current. AS, it be obſerved, that the 
medium I recommend does not confiſt in an 
indivifible point; it admits of a conſiderable 
latitude. As to the height or lowneſs of 
the voice, there are five or fix notes where- 
by it may be varied, between the higheſt 
and the loweſt: fo here is abundant room 
for variation, without falling into either ex- 
treme. There is alſo ſufficient room be- 
tween the extremes of violence and of ſoft- 
neſs, to pronounee. either more vehemently 5 
or more mildly, as different ſubjects may 
require; and as to ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs, 


though you avoid both entremes, you may 14 
nevertheleſs ſpeak faſter or flower, and that 
in ſeveral degrees, as beſt anſwers the ſub- 12 
ject and paſſions of your diſcourſe. But it 1 
ſhould likewiſe be obſerved, that the voice 3 
ought not to be varied too haſty 3 m any of | 1 
theſe reſpects; but the difference is to be | 2 

| ; 


there needs only a clear and diſtin 4 
but if you ſhould diſplay the wiſdom --1 = 
power of God therein, do it with a ſtronger 
and more ſolemn accent. The | | 

honourable actions of men 
ſcribed with a full and | 
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and infamous actions, with a ſtrong and 
eatneſt voice, and ſuch a tone as expreſſes 
| horror and deteſtation. In congratulating 
the happy events of life, we ſpeak with a 
lively and chearful accent; in relating miſ- 

fortunes, (as in funeral orations) with a flow 
and mournful one. The voice ſhould alfo 
be varied according to the greatneſs or im- 
portance of the ſubject; it being abſurd 
either to ſpeak in a lofty manner where the 
ſubject is of little concern, or to ſpeak of 

at and important affairs with a low un- 
concerned and familiar voice. On all occa- 
frons, let the thing you are to ſpeak be 
deeply imprinted on your own heart; and 
| when you are ſenſibly touched yourfelf, you 
will eafily touch others, by adjuſting your 
voice to every which you feel. Love 
is * a ſoft, imooth, and — 


tone ; — dy 
A or groan. Fear is —— by a 
trem ing and hefitating voice ; boldneſs bs 


ſpeaking loud and ſtrong. ger 15 ſhewn 
you and impetuous tone, taking the 
„ and f. ſhort. Com- 
requires a ſoft and fubmiffive voice. 
After- the exp 
you ſhould gradually lower your voice again. 


| Readineſs in varying it on all kinds of fub- 


Jets 2s well as paſſions, f 15 beſt acquired by 
frequently 


of any violent paffion, 
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The pred likewiſe b being un- 


ſome exceptions, for on ſome extraordi 


nary 
occaſions, you may begin a diſcourſe abrupt» 
ly and 8 and conſequently with a 


warm and 
a little louder in 
ſign to prove, and explaining it to your 
hearers. But you need not ſpeak with any 
warmth or emotion yet? it is enough if 

— 


accent. You may f} 


bang fare, as, * O, the depth of of 


moved at firſt, are beſt fired by a cool and 
difpaſfionate addreſs ; yet this rule admits of 


down what you de- 
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the riches both of the wiſdom and knowledge 
of God!” I call God to record upon my 
| ſoul. In a proſopoporia, the voice ſhould 
be varied 3 chpgns Cr We 


wtroduced ; in an 
dingtothe circumſtances of che peronorthing: 
if directed to God or to inanimate things, 


to which you addreſs your ſpeech ; 
in than uſual. In rec: 


and fo in dialogues, ar whenever ſeveral per- 
ſons are introduced, as diſputing or 
together. In a climax, the voice muſt be 
ally raiſed to anſwer every ſtep of the 
e. In a pofiopefis, the voice (which was 
3 
ſiderably an antitbeſs, the points are 
CES Gs —_ 
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every ſpeaker to obſerve thoſe who ſpeak 
well, that he may not pronounce any word 
in an im 


ſuch a word ſhould be pronounced; as 
neither to defire others that they would in- 
form him whenever they hear him pro- 


nounce any word improperly.. Laſtly, take 


care not to fink your voice too much at the 
n but pronounce the 
very laſt words loud and diſtinctly, eſpe- 


_ cialy if they have but a weak _— 


2 of themſelves. | 


'OF GESTURE. 
That this filent 


juſted to the ſubject, as well as the paſſion 
which you defire either to expreſs or excite : 
it wes likewiſe be free from all affeQtatiop, 
and ſuch as appears to be the mere, natural 


reſult both of the things you ſpeak, and of 


the affection that moves you to ſpeak them. 
And the whole is to be ſo managed, that 
there may be nothing in all the diſpoſitions 
and motions of y — 1 

of the ſpectators. ſos is is once ifande to 
find out the taults of your own geſture than 
thole of your pronunciation: for a man may 
hear his own voice, but he cannot fee his 
own 


per manner; and in caſe of 
doubt, let him not be aſhamed to aſk how 


of your face 
and hands may move the Afections of tbhoſe 
that ſee and hear you, it muſt be well ad- 


to offend — eyes 
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ral motions of his own body, at leaſt, but 


imperfectiy. To remedy this, you may uſe 


| a far 


looking-glaſs, as Demoſthenes did, 
and thereby obſe rve and learn to avoid every 


difagreeable or unhand ſome geſture. There 
is but one way better than this, which is to 
have ſome excellent pattern, as often as may 
be, before your eyes; and to defire fome 
filful and faithful friend to obſerve all your 
motions, and inform you which are proper, 
and which are not. As to the motion of the 
body, it ought not to change its place or 
Poſture every moment; neither, on the 
other hand, to ſtand like a ſtock, in one fixed 


* 

to be held up too high, nor clownrſhly thruſt 
forward; neither to be caft down and hang, 
as it were, on the breaft, nor to lean always 
on one or the other fide; but to be kept 
modeſtly and decently upright in its natural 
ftate and pofition. Farther, it ought neither 
to be kept- immoveable, as a ſtatue, nor to 
be continually moving and throwing itſelf 
about. To avoid both extremes, it ſhould 
be turned gently as occaſion is, fometimes 
one way and ſometimes the other; and at 
other times remain looking ftrait forward to 
the middle of the auditory. Add to this, 
that it ought always to be turned on * 


| _ JouNnN WESEEY. 22x 
rens #4 
refufing a thing; this we do wi 8 
right hand, rurving the head at the fame 
time to the left. it is the face which 
gives the greateſt life to action; of this 
therefore, you muſt take the greateſt care, 
that nothing may appear diſagreeable in it, 
fince it is continually in the view of all bur 
yourſelf ; and there is nothing can prevent 
this but the -glaſs or fome friend, 
who will deal fanhfully with you. You | 
ſhould adapt all its movements to the ſub- 
ject you treat of, the paſſion you would 
raiſe, n ons to whom you ſpeak. 
Fey 6s fn oa over 


S<E-EL other whh-wn af of af- 
ection and regard, looking them decently 
in the face one after another, as we do in 
familiar converſation. Your aſpect ſhould 
always be pleaſant, and your looks direct, 
neither ſevere nor aſkew ; unleſs you defign 
to expreſs contempt or ſcorn, which may re- 
quire that particular aſpect. If you pen 
of Heaven or things above, lift up 

xo if of —_ hd, caſt them down; 


and fo if you peak of things of diſgrace; 


N Sa id. Fe | 
WT, Mo TY 

. * 
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but raiſe them in ſwearing or ſpeaking of 


| things wherein you glory. The mouth 


muſt never be turned awry ; neither muſt 
you bite or lick your lips, or ſhrug up your 


ſmoulders, or lean upon your elbow, all 
which give juſt offence to the f. 


We may make uſe of the hand a thouſand 
different ways, only very little at the begin- 
ning of a diſcourſe. Concerning this, you 
may obſerve the rules following: Never 
clap your hands, nor thump the pulpit; 
uſe the right hand moſt, and when you uſe 
the left, let it be only to accompany the 
other : the right hand may be gently ap- 
plied to the breaſt, when you ſpeak of your 


own faculties, heart, or conſcience; you 
muſt begin your action with your ſpeech, 
and end it when you make an end of ipeak- 


ing. The hands ſhould ſeldom be lifted 
up higher than the eyes, nor let down lower 


than the breaſt; your eyes ſhould always 


have your hands in view, ſo that they you 
wa to may fee your eyes, your mouth, 
and your hands, all moving in concert with 


each other, and exprefling the ſame thing: 


ſeldom ſtretch out your arms fideways, 


more than half a foot from the trunk of 


your body ; your hands are not ta be in per- 
motion, this the ancients called the 
of the hands. There are many 


. other relating to action as well as 
| utterance, which cannot eaſily be expreſſed in 


writing. 


. 


france, and theſe rules. You may afterwards 


imitate him at home, till you have made his 
graces your own ; and when once, by ſuch | 
_— as theſe, you have acquired 2 
good die of ſpeaking, you will no more 
need any ted reflections upon this art, 
bur will 1 as gracefully. 


Vol. XXVI. of the Works, p. 67. 


MARRIAGE. 
CHASTITY., 


This duty is fo manifeſt, that no perſon 
whatever can ignorance 
law of God, the daw of nature, and the 
laws of all well-ordered ſocieties * 


of it. The 


wronged admit the wrong 
the offence is known?” 
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The violation of this, unties the marriage 
knot, and diffolves the covenant. 
For our Lord himſelf, who utterly diſallows 
of other divorces, yet allows divorces in 
caſe of adultery. ©* But may the perſon 

deer again, after 

1 anſwer, they 
may, provided the offender give full ſatii- 
factory proof of amendment. We read not 


any command to the contrary. But if the 

offender 0 
fon, having fuller progf thereof, is bound to 
withdraw from * finner. Let any, who 


perſiſt in fin, then the innocent per- 


find ſtrong temptations to this fin, conſtantly 


and conſcientiouſly perform private duties. 
. The bleffing 


of God hereon will make him 
conqueroer over what before ſeemed moſt un- 


conquerable. Be diligent in your calling, 
that you may have no leiſure for inflaming 


ions. It is certain, an idle perſon, 


imaginat 
if occaſion and conſtitution ſerve, will ſooner 
or later prove adulterous: but diligence, 


joined with hearty prayer, will preſerve a 
man pure and undefiled. Be exactly tem 
rate. It is eaſy to put out the fierceſt fire by 


withdrawing the fewel. If therefore you 


2 be chaſte in your marriage, be ſparing 


in your food. Carefully ſhun every temp- 
tation, and all opportunities -of fin : eſpe- 
cially, ſhun as a rock the company of any 


. perſon apt to tempt, or to be tempted ; and 
conſider, that the coldeſt water will be hot 


if | 
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if it be ſet near the fire. Theſe directions 
are ſuch as to all, married. or unmar- 
ried. There remains another help peculiar 
to the former, the due uſe of marriage: 
the ordinances of God anſwer their end, if 
our abuſe of them do not hinder. Now, 
God has ordained marriage for this end, 
among others, to prevent fornication: 
wheretore, let it be uſed in the manner it 
ought, and it will ſurely anſwer its end. 
And in this reſpect, the wife hath not paruer 
over her own body, but the huſbaud: neither 
hath the kujhand power over his own lady, but 
the wife. It is not the choice of either, 
whether to live with the other or not : but 
they are bound in conicience ſo to do, and 
cannot refuſe it without grievous fin. There 
n for a time, if 
needful affairs require. But it is not lawful 
for either the man or the woman to Jeave the 
other totally or finally. In this, their 1acic. 


try, two things are to be obſerved, that it be 


ſanctified and remperate. Firſt it muſt ” 
ſanftified, that is, made lawtul and holy to 
them by the word of God and prayer. The 
word of God clearly ſhews the lauwfulneſs of 
it: for God has ſaid My, marriage is 
| honourable among all men, and the bed unde- 
filed. But let it alſo be ſanctiſed or made holy 
Gal Solemnly pray for the bleſſing of 
his ogdinance, not forgetring to 


St. Paul: for he affirms, that marriage, as 


. 
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goodneſs herein. That this is requiſite none 
can deny, that will not deny the authority of 


well ' as meat and drink, is ſanctiſied by 
riving. As therefore it is 
hanenefs for any man to fit 
cos t6 kf wh, as a horſe to the manger, 
without aſking the bleffing of God firſt, and 
to return from it, as a fox from his 
without praifing him that gave him food and 
appetite ; ſo it 1s great licentiouſneſs for mar- 
ried perſons to come together, as it were 
brute beaſts, without either prayer or thank(- 
giving. The hope of poſterity, the ſtay of 
old age, the ſupport of every man's houſe, 


the ſupply of hs Th and commonwealth, 
hang upon 


the fruit of marriage. Is it then 
— 2 to aſk the bleſſing of God 
in a thing of ſo great importance ? Surely 
we ſhould bring his curſe upon us, were we 


either to f it as needleſs, or deſpiſe it as 


ridiculous. Yea, whereas marriage is inſti- 
tuted in part for the fubduing inordinate de- 
fires, it cannot anſwer that end without 
God's blefling ; which how can we expect, 
ther wil Re bn = Mel GIS, ta 

uſe marriage in a brutiſh manner, not 
God therein, nor ſanctifying it to 


_ themſelves by theſe means, will they be- 

come more and more brutiſh. Wherefore, 

let no man ſcoff at a duty plainly command- 
ed 


ads but let us learn to know the full 
' elfiexcy 
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efficacy of. prayer, and to reap the fruit of 
it in all things. It muſt, ſecondly, be tem- 
perate. We are always to remember, God 
ordained marriage chiefly for the increaſe of 
mankind, and not to kindle luſtful defires, 
but to quench them. I confeſs we ſhould 
take t heed of laying ſnares upon men's 
conſciences; and muſt be careful not to bind 
them, where God has not bound them. But 
this is a ſure rule; the quantity of every 
thing muſt be ſuited to — end. This de- 
ing confidered, the married are not to pro- 
voke defires, but allay them, when they 
provoke themſelves: they muſt not ſtrive 
to inflame the paſhons when they are cool, 
but when they are moved of themſelves, to 
aſſuage them. In a word, marriage ſhould 
be uſed as ſparingly as confiſts with the need 
of the perſons min. A temperate uſe 
promotes ity ; exceſs inflames luſt, and 
1nclines < . - 4 Wherefore the for 
ing rule ſhould be carefully obſerved, t 
the married come no oftener together then 12 
needful to ext inguiſh natural defires, when 
they would otherwiſe become troubleſome to 
them. Now, the ſanctified uſe of marriage 
is alſo an help to the temperate uſe of it. 
But they ſeldom fail to exceed, who do not 
take care to make all things holy by prayer 
and thankſgiving. Perhaps, one might add, 
'J- it ſhould ever be accompanied with cheer- 


fulneſs and 2 They muſt neither 
deny 


.* 
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deny themſelves to each other, nor behave 
with grudging and frowardneſs; but rather 
with readineſs and all demonſtration of fin- 
cere affection. The ſcripture plainly teſti. 
fies this, by the very term benevolence or 

ood-will. For no man can call that good- 
will which is done churliſhly and diſcontent - 

edly, a behaviour that naturally tends to 
alienate the heart, and create fuſpicions of 
eltrangemer of affection. | 


The marriage covenant binds all that en- 


ter into it, to ſeveral other duties as well as 


to that of chaſtity, but not under the ſame 
forfeiture; failing in theſe breaks God's com- 
mand, but does not break the bond of ma- 
trimony. No ill behaviour diſſolves this, 
while we are not wronged as to the marriage- 
bed. Thou art ſtill an huſband ot a wife, 
though thy yoke-fellow is wanting in many 
duties. Be careful, therefore, to do thy 
own part ſtill, however flenderly thou art re- 
quited. The duties common to huſbands 
and wives, partly reſpect themſelves, and 
partly their families. All the former ſort 
may be reduced to two heads, love and the 
truits of love. Firſt, love; their hearts 
muſt be united as well as their hands, elſe 
their union will be more troubleſome than 
can be unagined. Love is the life and * 

| 0 
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of m. 


arriage, without which it differs from 
itſelf as a carcaſe from a living body. This 
makes all things eaſy, whereas the abſence 
of it makes all things hard. Love ſeaſons 


and ſweetens every ſtate; love compoſes all 
controverſies. In whomſocver love 


to them only marriage is what it ſhould be, 


a pleaſing combination of two perſons in one 
dads, one purſe, one heart, and one _ 
And this love muſt have two eſpecial p 
ties: firſt, it muſt be ſpiritual ; ſecondly, 
matrimonial. It muſt be ſpiritual in its 
ground, and in its working. Its chief g 
muſt be the commandment of God. - 4 
| Chriſtian muſt love his wife, not only be- 
_ cauſe ſhe is beautiful and loving, but chiefly 
becauſe God enjoins it. The wife muſt love 
her huſband, not only becauſe he is hand- 
| ſome, kind, or well behaved, but becauſe 
God, the fovereign of all fouls, has com- 
| manded won Fo be lovers of their own huſ- 
baads. ot the face, portion, or 
lities of the married, muſt be 2. 
cauſe of their loving each other, but the will 
of God; and that affection which ſtands on... 
this ſtable foundation will be laſting, while 
that which ſtands on any other confideration 
will be ſubje& to — every hour. For 
how can the building ſtand faſt, if the foun- 
dation ſinks away ? Either ſome ſtorm of con- 
tention will overthrow that love, or it will 
tall down of itlelf through age; or elſe it 


L - will. 
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will degenerate into jealouſy, the devouring 
canker-worm that cats up 1 hearts of mar- 
ried perſons, and confumes or ſpoils the 
ſweet fruit they may reap. But he that loves 
his wife, becauſe ſhe is his wife, and God 
commands hum to love her as ſuch, will love 
her fo long as ſhe is his wife, whatever ſhe 
prove befide. Thou loveſt thy wife becauſe 
| the is fair, good-humoured, courteous ; but 
what, if all theſe ſhould fail? Thou loveſt 
thy huſband becauſe” he is handſome, ſenfi- 
ble, kind ; but where will thy love be, if 
theſe things. ſhould alter? You fee there 1s 
no firmnets in that love which is 
only by theſe motives. But it thou lore ty 
wife or huſband, becauſe God enjoins it, 
then thy love will be conſtant and 
This property of love, that it is ſpiritual, 
built on the rock of God's commandment, 
anſwers all the objections which many would 
make againſt it in their own cafes. © Who; 
fays a man, can love ſuch a wife? © And 
what wife, fays a woman, can love ſuch a 
huſband ? ” i anſwer, a man, whoſe affec- 
tion is ſpiritual, can love even ſuch a wife: 
and the woman, who has attained to ſpiri- 
tual love, finds it poſſible to love even ſuch 
a huſband. But as the ground of their love 
muſt be ſpiritual, ſo muſt alſo the working 
thereof. It muſt ſeek the ſpiritual good of 
the perſon beloved, by every poſſible means. 
For that love which ſecks only their temporal 


we: Itare, 
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ann deſerves no better name than carnal 
love. But, ſurely, thoſe who love each 
other, becauſe God bids them, will love each 
other as God bids them: they will be care- 


ful of each others ſouls, as well as of their 


bodies and eftates. Bur, alas! how exceed- 
ingly does the love of moſt married 

fall herein? Thou art kind to thy wife or 
huſband, and it goes to thy heart, to think 
any thing ſhould be wan 3 their good. 

It is well; but ſo may urk as 1 ＋ as 
thou, if by good, thou meaneſt only that 
which —— But doſt thou ek to 
help thy yoke-fellow to heavenly, as well as 
earthly ts.? This is ſpiritual love: thi 
becomes a Chriſtian huſhand, and a Chri 
wife. Be not then corxal in your love, aal 
God. forker, that your lave 
muſt be — as well as ſpiritual: 
it · muſt be matrimonial with to the 
degree, and to the effect of ir. For the firſt 
a man ſhould love his wife, 
huſband, above all the creatures in the world. 
Next to the living God, the wife is to have 
the higheſt place in her huſband's heart, aud 
he in her's. No neighbour, no friend, no 


parent, no child, ihould be fo near and dear 
to either as the other. They are joined in 
the cloſeſt of all unions ; therefore their mu- 
tual affection ſhould be moſt abundant. They 
2 and ſuffer more for each other, 


L 3 chan 
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than for any other in the world. They muſt 
| bear with more faults in each other than any 
deſides, and be ready to take more pains for 
each other. Secondly, as to the effect of 
this love; it ſhould knit them together, that 
they may receive full ſatisfaction in each 
other. .Love ſhould cauſe a man to account 
| his wife the only woman in the world; and fo 
the wife to account her huſband the only 
man in the world. The perſons of each 
ſhould be to the other the maſt precious of 
all perſons. Do any object, this cannot be, 
unleſs every man and every woman could find 
in their own yoke-tellow as amiable qualities 
as are to be found oat oe — not 
the qualities er, but good 
| ure of God is the ground of their mu- 
tual — Good qualities make this 
1 but it is ſtill a duty, though 
84 qualities be away. A man may law- 
ly think another woman better than his 
own wife; but he may not love another wo- 
man, though r more virtuous, above his own, 
though lets virtuous. This is the effect of 
 matrumonial love, to ſettle the heart of each 
upon the other, above all in the world be- 
fides. It admits of none equal in affection, 
but places the yoke-fellow next to our own 
toul : nor will it bear the defire of change, 
but fo links their hearts together, that in 
this reſpect they are only dear to each other. 
The means to . 
ave 
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have one houſe, one table, one bed; but be- 
fides this natural means of procuring love, 
there are two ſpiritual means. The one is 
to take eſpecial notice of God's gracious 
providence in their match. They muſt often 
_ confider, that God e 
their mutual benefit, as being on the whole 
fitter for each other than any perſon beſides 
could be. We know that a mean pitt is of- 
ten reſpected for the giver's ſake: and he 
that loveth God, cannot but love all his 
— 9 goodneſs, ( = 
„ in great for er 
alſo come to God's children from his Þ 
neſs) hath beftowed this yoke-fellow, and 
thou 3 — love 3 — 2 
though, perhaps, not ſo well tempered, For 
the dearneſs of the giver will countervail 
2 defects of the gift; and then thy yoke- 
fellow's diſtempers will grieve thee indeed, 
but not alienate thy affection. Another 
means of uniting your fouls is, conſtantly 
2 Join in exerciſes of piety. Pray together, 
fing together, confer together concerning 
your heavenly country; and this will be found 
an excellent means of confirming your mu- 
tual love. Theſe will nouriſh the ſpirit of 
| holineſs in you; and that inkindles love 
wherever it comes. By theſe you will ſoon 
perceive yourſelves to have been ſpiritually 
profitable to each other ; and to receive a 
ipiritual benefit cannot but beget and nou- 


* | riſh 
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weary of each other; but if you ſea- 
fon your natural communion with this com- 
munion in ſpiritual things, it will prevent 
all fatiety. - Jars and contentions are the 
great hindrances of love ; bur the joining to- 
| gether in theſe exerciſes, will cauſe you to 
Jar far more ſeldom ; nor will any ſudden jar 
feſter or rankle, fo as to breed hard thoughts 
of one another. Prayer will prevent moſt 
contentions, and compoſe all; for when you 
ſhall appear before God in prayer, inſtead of 
blaming each other, you wilt each blame 
— and then all contention will ceaſe. 
But ſome may ſay, What ſhall I do, who 
have ſuch an huſband or wife, as neither can 
nor will join with me in the ſervice of God?” 
I anſwer, pray for that yoke-feHow who will 
not pray with thee. The leſs able or willing 
they are to entreat for themſelves, the more 
frequently and earneſtly entreat God for 
them. It may be, God will give thee thy 
deſire, and turn their hearts to thee. At 
leaft, thy own ſoul will gain an increaſe of 
heavenly. love to them. And this is fure, 
that to love your yoke-fellow ſpiritually and 
fervently, though you are not loved again, 
is far better than to be loved of them, with- 
out ſo loving. T | | 


leave undone, any thing he can, that 
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The effects of nuptial love are three, plea- 
i , faithfulneſs, helpfulneſs. The 
which muſt mix itſelf with all the reſt, i 
earneſt defire to pleaſe each other, fo far 
is poſſivle to be done, without fioni 
God. ' Wherefore the huſband in 


pleaſe his wife; and the wife muſt in 
thing croſs her own defires that the may 
tisfy his. In diet, attire, choice of com 
ny, and all things elfe, each muſt fulfil 
other's defire, as abſolutely as can be done, 
without tranſgreſſing the law of God. As 
difficult as this may ſeem, practice will make 
it eaſy. Reſolutely begin, and the proceed 
ing will be pleaſanter than the 3 
eſpecially if both labour t 
ing to oblige the other. 
difficult ts ſatisfy one, who 4 
as well as to give ſatisfaction. But ſome 
will ſay, „This ſuits not me; nothing will 
ſatisfy my froward yoke-fellow. I anſwer, 
it may be ſo: it is not in one's to 
make a froward perſon take a thing well. 
But it is in your power to do your beſt to ſa- 
tisfy ſuck an one; and to ſtrive the more, 
the more averſe to peace your companion is. 
« But it is hard to be ſtill ſtriving againſt 
the ſtream“ It is; but duties muſt not be 
omitted, becauſe they are hard. The ſcho- 
lar, who has a hard leſſon, muſt take the 
more r to learn it. So. the huſband ar 
L 5 wite, 
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wife, that has a perverſe companion, muſt 
rake the more pains to to pleaſe them. Let the 
difficulty therefore make thee more dili- 
gent ; and thyſelf in this tedious 
labour, by © If after all I cannot 
pleaſe my yoke-fellow, I ſhall not fail to 
pleaſe God.” Yea, and the harder work is, 
che better he will take it at my hands: there- 
fore, I will to behave, that they may receive 
content in all things, if any thing but fin 
will content them. This caution, indeed, 
we muſt obſerve ; for we may not, to pleaſe 
any one, fin againſt God. It any thing but 
_ fin will fatisfy, thou muſt do it, be u ever 
ſo contrary to thy own will. But if thou 
canſt not fulfil the deſires of a ereature, with- 
aut breaking the law of God, then thou muſt 
not fulfil them : better to offend a mortal 
man than the immortal God. In the next 
place, huſband and wife are to be faithful 
and helpful to each other. Theſe two muſt 
always united ; therefore, we ſpeak of 
them t gether. This was the principal thing 
which deſigned in the ereation of the 
woman. It is not good, faith he, for man to 
be alone; I will make an help mate for bim. 
And undoubtedly man was intended to give, 
as well as to receive help. This helpful 
fidelity confiſts in their mutual care to ab- 
ſtain from, and prevent whatever might 
grieve or hurt either: and this muſt extend 


over the foul, the * the name, and the 
eſtate. 
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eſtate. Firſt, to the ſouls, by prov 
each other on all occaſions to inward 
_ outward holineſs. The huſband muſt fur- 
ther the wife in all goodneſs, and the wife 
the huſband : tor ſhe has alſo liberty to ſtir 
up her huſband, by entreaty and fair means. 
And as they have ſpecial opportunity, ſo they 
ſhould be always ready, with ſp di- 
- gence, o prouote one another to love and to 
good works. O how ſweet is the ſociety when 
they thus watch all occaſions to further each 
other in godlineſs! Again, being continual- 
ly together, they may diſcover in each other 
divers corruptions and imperfections. They 
muſt not turn theſe into matter of contempt, 
but of compaſſion and care for each other's | 
_ reformation. They ſhould obſerve each 
other's temper, till they perceive what infir- 
miries each is chiefly inclined to, and then 
diligently abſtain from what may provoke | 
that evil, and apply all means that may heal 
it. If all their labour does not avail, they 
muſt not fear to ſeek the help of ſome com- 
mon friend, who poſſibly may effect that 
eure, which themſelves had 2 in 
vain: and if even this does not ſucceed, 
ſtill they muſt wait, and pray, referring the 
matter to God, the only phy ſician of the 
ſoul, who is able i in due time to redreſs all. 
The ſame faithful helpfulneſs they owe to- 
the bodies of each other. They muſt ſhun. 
all things that 8 8 
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to each other, and readily undergo any pain 
or coſt, according to their power, to pro- 
cure whatever is neceffary either to keep or 
recover their health. They muſt comfort 
each other, in the days of ſorrow, that world- 
ly forrow work not death. 'Fhe wife muſt be 
phyſie to her hufband in his fickneſs : ſhe 
_ muſt ſupport his weakneſs, and he her's. 


Sickneſs and weakneſs are things, which of 
themſelves are hard to be borne :. 


there needs not the addition of unkindneſs 
to make the burden heavier. Let every huſ- 
band and wife avoid or mend this faulr, and 
be particularly careful of their behaviour, at 
that time above all, when either is viſited 
with grief, or weakneſs, or fickneſs. When 
our wife is fick or pained, then comfort 


tender countenance ; then ſee that ſhe want 
no looking to, no help which thou canſt 
procure. When thy huſband is fick or weak, 
then ſtay him with comfortable ſpeech, re- 
vive him with diligent attendance : do all 
thou canſt to eaſe his pain, and to recover 
his ſtrength: let thy love and care be his beſt 
phyfic, and thyſelf his beſt phyfician. This 
is to be faithful to thy kufband's. body, and 
to cheriſh him in fickneſs as in health.“ 
In the third place, man and wife muſt be 
faithfully helpful to each other's names, and 
that in a double reſpect; in maintaini 

them both between themſelves and alſo 


r with loving words, and cheer her by a 
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—_— others. Firſt, they muſt hold faſt 
2 good opinion of each other, fo far as it 
may poſſibly ſtand with truth: it is no 
blame for — to have — its — 4 
an opinion of each other; for a man to think 
his wife not only more handſome, 8 
wiſe and good than ſhe is, (making 
tues carry a greater ſhow to — ood 
looking at them through the glaſs of of love) ; 
and for her to think him not only more pro- 
» but more kind and 
is, by taking things with that largeneſs of 
good interpretation, which much love natu- 
rally puts upon them. Certainly then, they 
ſhould be peremptory to give no place to un- 
grounded, unwarranted ſurmifes. They muſt 
on no account ſuffer their hearts to grow 
miſtruſtful of each other. All raſh, il|-built, 


haſty ſurmiſes, muſt be far from them, other- | 


wiſe love will go out at the fame door at 
_ which ſuſpicion came in. He or ſhe that has 


a ſuſpicions head, has not a truly loving 
heart. Such may be luſtful or fond; but an 


holy, virtuous, ſpiritual affection they can- 
not have. So long as they give way to evil 
ſurmiſings, there is no place for this; and, 
therefore, of all domeſtic makebates, of all 
that breeds quarrel between married | 


nothing in the world is more pellitently VB 


fectual to this bad end than jealouſy. - Ha- 


ving leavened the heart, it makes the ſpeech. 


TE Ps the countenance ſour, the 


whale 


fas be nally = 
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whole behayiour diſtaſteful, No good wards, 
no good actions, or geſtures, or looks, can 
proceed from a jealous heart. Jealouſy wil 
make one ſuck ſuch miſchievous. things out 
of his own fingers ends : fuffer not, there- 
fore, this evil weed to grow up in the gar- 


roſper by it; no praite-worthy thing will 

8 Bouufib. * all 8 are — de- 
teſt any thing of this kind that may ariſe ; 
let their hearts diſdain to give the leaſt cre- 
dit, unleſs the proofs be more manifeſt. 
Away, then, with this makebate of jealouſy, 
this quarrelous ſuſpicion, this breeder of 
| brawls, this mother and nurſe of contention, 
this underminer of love and of good hut- 
bandry, of all that ſhould be profitable to 
an houtehold. Away with it, I fay, out of 
thy heart ; chace it far from thy breaſt, from 
thy bouſe. It is better to receive ten wrongs 
without ſuſpecting, than to ſuſpect one that 
is not received. Wherefore, as thou wouldſt 
ſtand for the good 


name of thy companion 
againſt the tongue of a ſlanderer, ſo ſtand for 
1 


b inſt the dreams of thy own hcart, 
9 thy own ſlanderous imagination. And 
if any perſon will fuffer his lips to be fo ill 
employed, as to become Satan's bellows, by 
blowing theſe coals betwixt you, by tell; 
| thee this or that, rebuke ſuch perſon, rejet 
his words with deteſtation, flee his compa- 
ny, nor defile thy ears and heart by giving 
EE _ 
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audience to a whiſperer and tale- 
In a word, 2 +6} fy of 


loyed ? Would thou live otherwiſe in mar- | 


riage, than as in a dungeon ? 
Then ſtrengthen thy 8 ſuf- 
picion, and rather by any thing 

You muft be nate ch of = * 
putation abroad, this requireth two things: 
firſt, that each labour to conceal the weak- 
neſs of the other, ſo far as is poſſible from 
all men. The huſband muſt endeavour that 
none may know of his wife's faults but him- 
ſelf ; and the wife muſt do her beſt to keep 
her huſband's faults from the knowledge of 
every creature; on the contrary, to publiſh 
each other's fins is a monſtrous treachery. 
To backbite an enemy is a fin, how much 
more to backbite one's yoke-fellow ? Whoſe 
| faults can a man cover, if not his wite's, 
that is in effect his own? Or who can be 
free from reproach, if one fo ncar as his 
i deface Mis grod nome ? It is impoſſible 
but man and wife muſt ſooner or later diſ- 
cover their weakneſs to one another; and for 
them to be playing the tell-tale againſt each 
other, what foul not loath to think of 
it? If thou haſt been ſo finfully talkative 
before, now for ſhame lay thy hand upon 
thy mouth, that thou mayſt no more incur 
the noms of tak. by making thy to 
ſpread abroad folly ; but beſides this, you 


| muſt faithfully keep each other's ſecrets. A 
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man may have occaſion to acquaint his wife 
with things which he would not reveal to 


others; ſo may a woman to acquaint her 
huſband. Now, if in fuch cafes a wife 
find that her hufband has revealed what ſhe 
intruſted to him alone; or he find that ſhe 
has revealed what he ſpoke to her in the con- 
fidence of love, this will breed fuch a diſ- 
truſt of the offending party, as will not 
_ eaſily be removed. Wherefore let huſbands 
and wives always mind this : if he lay up 
any thing in her breaſt, let him fibd it ſaſe 
there, as ina cheſt, which cannot be opened 
by any picklock. If the commit a thing to 
his ſafe keeping, let it be impriſoned in his 
boſom ; otherwiſe no man can ehooſe but to 
be ſtrange to one, whom experienee has con- 
vinced of blabbing; and it is an infallible 
truth, that there is no comfortable livi 
with one whom you cannot truſt. The | 
part of faithful helpfulneſs to each other, 
is that which concerns their eſtates ; and to 
this end it is requeſted, firſt, that all things 
be common between them, gaods as well as 
. for if they make not a diviſion in 
the greater, it is abſurd to make it in the leſs. 
They ſhould have one houſe and one purſe, 
for they are one, and their eſtates ſhould be 
one alſo; and having thus united their for- 
tunes, let them, ſecondly, practiſe good huſ- 
bandry therein. This implies three — 
— in getting, — in ſaving, 


pu 
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providence in foreſeeing: theſe three, in- 
duſtry, frugality, and forecaſt, make up 
good huſbandry; and if any of theſe are 
wanting, ſo much is wanting to the 
tion of it; and ſo much alſo will de 
ing for their comfort and proſperity. 


members of other families, join together, 
that they 'may become the roots 
family, wherein, by training u 
vants and children, they 
God's vineyard, the ch 
the huſband is the head ; the wife. is 


next as fubordinate to him ; they are _ 
to maintain and govern their family. * 


thay maſt] 
join in 


great family, — — who fills every 


| creature with good thinks fit for it. But they 
muſt as well as maintain their houſe- 


the woman as an officer deputed by him, 


not equal, but ſubordinate : 


he, by. the au- 


thority derived immediately from God, the 


by. aut derived from her huſband. 
The firſt point, in order to the due govern- 
ment of their family, is to educate their 
children well ; more 23 in their ten- 
8 * 
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living, in ſuch things as 
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der years, I cannat lay down a better me- 
thod for this, than is laid down in a letter 
— years ſince, part of which is 
re ſubjoined : ** According to your deſire, 

I have collected the principal rules I ob- 
ſerved in educating my family. The chil- 
dren (ſhe had ten who came to man's eſtate, 
eight of whom were frequently at home to- 
gether) were put in a 4 1 method of 
ey were capable 

af, from their birth, as in dreſſing, undreſ- 


quarter commonly paſſes in ſleep ; after that, 
they were, if pafihle, laid in their cradles 
awake, and rocked affeep, and fo they were _ 
kept rocking till it was time for them to 
awake. This was dane to bring them to a 
r... at firſt was 
three hours in the morning, and three in the 
afternoon; afterwards two hours, till they 
needed none at all. When they were turned 
year old, they were to fear the rod, 
and cry ſoftly. By this means they eſcaped 
abundance of correction, which otherwiſe 
they muſt have had, and that odious noiſe 
of the crying of children was rarely heard 
in the — As foan as they were grown 
pretty ſtrong, they were canfined to three 
meals a-day. They were never ſuffered to 
chooſe their meat, but always ate fuch 
things as were provided for the family. 
Whatever they had, they were never — 
mitte 
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rarely happened. ed. At fix they had their 


maid waſhed 


TH 


5 
f 


FE 
5.7 


3 . 
viing that feverity, which would be as pain- 


1 to us as to the children. Therefore I 1 


call thoſe cruel parents, who paſs 
i ent; who permit their children to 
i ich they know muſt be 
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childiſh follies and inadvertencies may be 
paſt by. Some ſhould be overlooked and 
taken no notice of, and others mildly re- 
proved, but no wilful tranſgreſhon ſhould 
ever, be forgiven without chaſtiſement, leſs 
or more. I infiſt upon conquering the wills 
-of children betimes, becauſe this 1s the only 
foundation of a religious education, without 
which both precept and example will be in- 
effectual : but when this is thoroughly done, 
then a child is capable of being governed by 
the reaſon of its parent, till its own under- 
comes to maturity, and the prin- 
ciples of religion have taken root. I can- 
not yet diſmiſs this ſubject : as ſelf-will is 
the root of all fin and miſery, fo whatever 
_ { cheriſhes this in children, enfures their after 
\..miſery and irreligion; and whatever checks 
and mortifiies it, promotes their future hap- 
pineſs and piety. This is fill more evident, 
if we confider, that religion is nothing elſe 
but the doing the will of God, not our 
own : and that ſelf- will being the im- 
1 nt to our temporal and exernal hap- 
-pineſs, no indulgence of it can be trivial, 
no denial of it unprofitable; heaven or 
| hell depends on this alone; fo that the pa- 
rent who ſtudies to ſubdue it in his children, 
works together with God in ſaving a foul; 
the parent who indulges it, does the devil's 
work, makes religion im icable, ſalva- 


6—— 
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lies to damn his child, foul and body for 
ever.“ This advice, firſt, to conquer the 
wills of children, is exactly agreeable to 
the apoſtle's direction to parents, Eph. vi. 4. 
Train them up (I do not fay in the Ge 
and admonition of the Lord ; tor I know not 
what that odd expreſſion means, but) in the 
diſcipline and inſtruction of the Lord. In the 
diſcipline firſt ; then in chriſtian knowledge; 
becauſe they may be inured to diſcipline, 
before they are capable of inſtruction. This, 
therefore, I cannot but earneſtly repeat, 
break their wills betimes ; begin this great 
work before they can run alone, before they 
can ſpeak at all. Whatever pains it coſts, 
conquer their ſtubborneſs; break the will, 
if you would not damn the child. I con- 
jure you not to neglect, not to delay this; 
therefore let a child from a-year old be 
taught to fear the rod, and to cry ſoftly. 
It cannot be expreſt how much pains this 
will fave both the parent and the child : in 
order to this, let him have nothing he cries 
for ; abſolutely nothing, great or imall ; ler 
this be an unvariable rule, elſe you undo 


all your own work. At all events, from 


that age, make him do as he is bid, if you 
whip him ten times running to effect i it ; let 
none perſuade you it is cruelty to do this, it 
is. really cruelty not to do it. If you ſpare 
the rod, you ſpoil the child; if you do not 
conquer, you ruin him. Break his will 
now, 
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now, and his foul ſhall live, and he will 
probably bleſs you to all etermty ; but we 
| hen of pride, adi, eager, docs, 
likewiſe , at 
and idolatry. Now the df has © 1s 
to counteraCt and remove all the corruption 
of nature; of chriſtian education in particu- 
lar, termed by St. Paul, the diſcipline and 
inſtruction of the Lord. Set yourſelves, 
therefore, ye chriſtian parents, to the work; 
indeed it is not a little one. In order to ac 
compliſh it, you will need both the wiſdom 
and the power of God, in order to root up, 
inſtead of ſtrengthening, as moſt do, all 
theſe roots of bitterneſs. Self-will has | been 
ſpoken of already. The next evil you arc 
to oppole in children is pride: in order to 
guard againſt his, never commend them, 
to their face, either for their ls, 
ſenſe, or beauty. It is deadly poiton ; it is 
the direct way to plunge their ſouls in 
everlaſting perdition. Suffer no other 
to do it, if you can poſſibly prevent it; 
and if any ſhould commend them, in their 
hearing, regard not complaiſance, or 
— 10 called, but check them 1 
diately. Lovingly ſnew them their faults, 
eſpecially their wrong temper, as ſoon as ever 
their underſtanding dawns. In particular, 
labour to convince them of atheiſm ; ſhew 
them that they are without God in the world; 
3 that they do 


not 


% 
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not love, delight in, or enjoy him any more 
than do the beaſts that periſh. Do not teach 
them revenge; never ſay, Who hurts my 
child? Give me a blow for him.” Do 
not encourage them in anger, by laughing 
at, or ſeeming pleaſed wit their little for- 

ward tricks ; rather check them for the leaft 
appearance of i it, much more for any 
word or action. Let property be inviola y 
maintained among your little ones; let none 
of them dare to take the very leaſt thing, 
not an apple or a pin, w«hout, much leis 
againſt, the conſent of the owner. Do not 
teach them lying; never ſay, It was not 
my child that did fo.” On the contrary, 
inure them to confeſs their faults, and to 
tell the truth at all hazards. Begin early to 
guard them againſt idolatry, againſt the love 
of the world in all its branches. Do no- 
thing to feed in them the defire of the fleſh, 
that is, of the pleaſures of ſenſe ; keep them 
(on this account, as well as on account of 
health) to the plaineſt, fimpleſt diet. If 
they do not want it as phyſic, let them taſte 
no liquid till ten or twelve years old, but 
water or milk. Above all, let no tea come 
within their lips, no ſtrong drink of any 
kind; if they never have it, they will never 
defire it; ; it is wholly your fault if they do. 
Do nothing to feed in them the defire. of the 
; let their dreſs alfo be plain and ſimple ; 
let them always (fo far as your circumſtan- 
ces 
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ces will allow) be clean, but never fine; 
let them never wear any thing that is 


ſhowy, any thing that is gay or glittering. 


Put nothing upon them that attracts the eye, 
either their own or that of others; give 
them nothing, nor ſuffer others to give 
them any thing that is merely ornamental. 
Dreſs your children juſt as you dreſs your- 
ſelf, that when they are grown up, they 
may have nothing to unlearn. More full 
directions on theſe heads, and many others, 


= you have in the © Inſtructions for Chil- 


dren,” which I adviſe every parent to read 
again again, and to put in practice 
with all his power. The government of 
your family in general reſpects matters of 
God, and matters of the world. Your firſt 
care muſt be, that the living God be duly 
worſhiped by all in ru to this 
end, you muſt read the ſcriptures, call 
upon the name of God among them, and 
catechiſe them in the principles of religion, 
that none under your roof may be ignorant 
of the great truths of the goſpel. To this 
end alſo, you muſt fee that they ſanctify the 

ſabbath : you muſt carefully and conſtantly 
bring them to the public aſſemblies, and 
examine them afterwards how they profit 
thereby. If this care be wanting, you will 
want the bleſſing of God on all your other 

cares; wherefore let man and wife be prin- 
cipally helpful to each other in this buſi- 


nels. 
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neſs. When the huſband is preſent, let him 
read and pray with the family, and teach 
them the fear of the Lord. In his abſence, 
let his wife do theſe duties, or at leaſt take 

care to ſee them done, and let both of them 
provide and allow convenient time and lei- 
ſure for the ſame; and let each quicken the 
flackneſs of each other, if either begin to 
grow weary. If he is worſe than an infidet 
who provideth not food for his family, what 
is he who lets their ſouls grow naked for 
want of that which is both food and cloath- 
ing to them, I mean inſtruction in the 
things that pertain to life and godlineſs ? 
Herein, then, let all huſbands and wives be 
of one mind in the Lord, uſing all good 

means to plant and water. piety in the hearts 
of all that are under their care. As to 
matters of the world, firſt, they muſt ap- 
point their inferiors ſuch works and ſervices 
as they are ſeverally fit for, and then fol- 
low and look after them, that they may per- 
form thoſe ſervices. Had not the Lord feen 

that inferiors would need this, he would not 

have made this difference in the family ; 
but God ſaw that the beſt ſervants need this 
help, and therefore ordained governors, 
ly two, that the abſence of one might 

ſupplied by the preſence of the other. 
Secondly, you muſt mark the carriage of 
your inferiors, and - what diſorders do, 
X or 
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or are ready to break in, whether openly or 
ſecretly, that they may either be prevented 
or reſiſted ſpeedily. Idleneſs, tatling, diſ- 
cord, and many more evils, are apt to ſteal 
even on good ſervants and children, which 
the Lord well knowing, made rulers in the 
houſe to keep all in good order ; and if this 
care be fome trouble, yet the miſchiefs 
which ariſe from the want of it are much 
more troubleſome : whereas, if the eyes of 
the maſter and miſtreſs be always open, 
much peace will follow in the houſe. 
Thirdly, you muſt join in admoniſhing, re- 
proving, and if need be, correcting your 
inferiors; and in ſo doing, you muſt take 
care to maintain each other's authority to 
the full. If one encourage, the other muſt 
not oppoſe ; if one reprove, the other muſt 
not defend. If he ſee cauſe to correct the 


children, ſhe muſt not grow angry nor hin- 


der; neither when ſhe would correct, muſt 
ke ſave them out of her hands. Nay, ſup- 
poſe either ſhould exceed, correcting either 
without cauſe, or above meaſure, the other 
muſt not find fault in hearing of the in- 
feriors; but they muſt debate the matter 


between themſelves, and keep their dif- ' 


2greements from appearing in the family; 

to, therefore, join hands, that your diffen- 

tion may not blaſt the fruit of all your en- 

leavours: ſo ſhall you preſerve your autho- 
985 88 rity, 
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rity, encreaſe your love to each other, and 
procure amendment in your inferiors. 


Vol. IV. of the Works, p. 164. 


_HUSBANDS 


It is the duty of an huſband to govern his 

wife, and to maintain her. The former 
_ implies that he keep his authority and that 
he uſe it; and firſt, every man is bound to 
keep himſelf in that place wherein his Ma- 
ker hath ſet him, and to hold faſt that pre- 
cedency which God hath aſſigned him. The 
Lord hath entitled him your head, and he 
may not take a lower place. The contempt 
redounds upon God, which a man takes 
upon himſelt, by making his wife his maſ- 
ter; but perhaps ſome will ſay, all this is 
reaſonable, if it were practicable. But there 
are ſome wives ſo proud, headſtrong, and 
ſtubborn, that their huſbands cannot govern 


them.“ I anſwer, moſt men blame their 


wives, when the real fault is in themſelves. 
Man cannot hinder a violent woman from 
aſſaulting. his authority, but he may from 
winning it: noc, indeed, by violence, but 
by ſkill; not by main force, but by a ſteady 
and wiſe proceeding. And firſt, let him 
endeavour to exceed his wife in goodneſs as 
he does in place; let him walk uprightly 
and religiouſly in his family, and give a 
good example to all in the houſe; then any 

be NI 2 reaſonable 
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reaſonable woman will give him the better 

place, whom ſhe ſees to be the better per- 
lon. Take pains then to make thyſelf 
| „and that is the moſt compendious 
way to make thyfelf reverenced. This in 
neral, but in particular, ſhun thoſe evils 
. 6a make a man ſeem vile in the eyes of 


thoſe that are round him. The firſt of 
theſe is bitterneſs, ſharp, tart carriage, revil- 


4 * rovoki language, are 
ay! called — 8 A the 
mind, as gall and wormwood to the palate. 
This bitterneſs ſhews folly, and _ 

hatred, and therefore muſt needs be a grea 
underminer of authority ; for wherever — 
of wiſdom is, there will enſue want of re- 
verence. He that would retain his pre- 
eminence, muſt, ſecondly, avoid unthrifti- 
neſs, another great enemy to reverence. 
Drunkenneſs, gaming, and ill company, are 
the three parts of unthriftineſs ; and who- 
ever gives way to any of theſe, muſt expect 
to be deſpiſed. Thirdly, lightneſs mult be 

avoided by huſbands, all fooliſh childiſh be- 
haviour, that wears no ſtamp of gravity or 


| diſcretion, but favours of a kind of boyith- 


_ If the huſband puts a fool's coat 
| his back, can he blame his wife for 
| — at him? Caſt, therefore, all thoſe 

| baſe evils from you, and ftrive for holineſs 
and gravity of converſation, that your ſu- 


periority , — by ſuch þ TR » no 
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ſtand upright and unſhaken. But how is a 
man to uſe this authority, ſo that it may an- 
ſwer the end for which it is given? The end 
of it is, that be may preſent her to God, holy 
and without blemiſb; that he may ſo govern 
her, as to weaken every corruption, and 
ſtrengthen every grace in her ſoul. In or- 
der to do this, he muſt temper the exerciſe 
of his authority, by juſtice, wiſdom, and 
mildneſs. Juſtice is the life and foul of go- 
vernment, without which it is no better than 
a dead carcaſe; wiſdom is the eye of govern- 
ment, without which it is like a ſtrong man 
_ - ſtark blind. Mildneſs is the health and 
good conſtitution of government; and when 
they are all joined together, then the huſ- 
band is, as it were, God in the family, a 
_ reſemblance of his ſovereignty and good- 
neſs. Juſtice is to be practiſed in directing 
and recompenſing; for the firſt, a man muſt 
not ſo abuſe” his authority, as to enjoin any 
thing finful : what God commands, he muſt 
not forbid ; what God forbids, he muſt not 
command. Let 20 huiband forget that the 
Lord in Heaven, and the magiſtrate on 
earth are above him. He and his wife are 
equally ſubject to theſe ; therefore never let 
kim ſet his private authority againſt theirs, 
nor make his wife undutiful to either of 
theſe, by a falſe claim of duty to himſelf ; 
for inſtance, let no huſband command his 
wife to lie for his advantage, to break the 
— 3 
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ſabbath for his gain ; to partake of his fraud 
or fin of any kind. Neither let any man 
torbid his wite to pray unto God, to attend 
his word and ſacraments; to ufe any of the 
means which God hath made the ordinary 

channels of his grace. See then, all ye 
hufbands, that your directions to your wives 
agree with the laws of God, otherwiſe to 
diſobey you is the better obedience, and to 
reject your evil directions is not to deny fub- 
jection to your perſons, but to your fins, 

yea to the Devil himſelf, who, rules in you. 
Bur this rule of juſtice muſt extend a little 
tarther, the huſband muſt not urge his au- 
thority, not only in things unlawful, but 
_ even in thoſe that ſeem unlawful to his wife's 
_ miſtaken conſcience. He ought not to 
force her to what ſhe fins a fin. Con- 
ſcience is God's immediate officer, and 
though ir is miſtaken, muſt be obeyed, till 
it be better informed. Wherefore when a 
woman, through weakneſs, fancies a thing 
indifferent to be finful, a man muſt not cotn- 
pel her to act againſt har conſcience, but 
with pity and gentleneſs try to remove that 
mittake. „But what, if ſhe pretend con- 
ſcience, when it is but willfulneſs!“ Then 
he muſt wait a while, and if perſuaſions 
avail not, at length uſe his authority, and 
enjoin her to change her obſtinacy into ſub- 
jection. * But how ſhall I know whether 
te be {ſcrupulous or ſtubborn?” I anſwer, 
TE | | | ſcruple 
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ſcruple of conſcience is grounded on the 
word of God, on ſome text which carries 
an appearance, at leaſt, of condemning the 
thing in queſtion. But obſtinacy is backed 

with no part of God's word, therefore, it a 
woman produce ſome ſcripture, though per- 
haps miſinterpreted for her ſcruple, ſhe 
muſt be tenderly dealt with; but if the 
plead conſcience without God's word, it is 
probably a mere pretence. Again, it may 


be a miſtaken conſcience, when things in- 


different are deemed either neceflary or fin- 
ful; but if confcience be pleaded againſt 
doing what God hath plainly commanded, 


this is will fulneſs in error, not weakneſs in 


conſcience. Juſtice is likewiſe to be exer- 
ciſed in requiting either the bad or good 
carriage of the wife; but behaviour may be 
requited with reproof or correction, but be 
ſure not to reprove without a fault. Find 
not a fault where no fault is, for fear of 
making one where there was none; and ob- 
ſerve, a fault reformed is to be accounted 
no fault, there fore it muſt never be men- 
tioned more. And when a real fault requires 
puniſhment, ſtill the huſband muſt come ex- 
ceeding ſlowly to it, and be very ſeldom in 
it, never until he is compelled, becauſe all 
other means are ineffectual. For a man to 
look and behave cooly to his wife, to with- 
draw the teſtimonies of his love, to ceaſe to 
truſt and to ſpeak familiarly and chearfully 
| M 4 to 
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to her, theſe things I call puniſhment ; and 
all things of this kind muſt be more or leſs 
ſharp, as the fault is greater or leſs, being 
ſuited, not to the paſhon, or loſs, or hurt 
of the reprover, but to the offence of the 
reproved. On the other hand, rewards and 
compenſations ſhould be proportioned to the 
nature and degree of her good behaviour, 
the huſband being careful to feed her vir- 
tue, nouriſh her obedience, and confirm all 
her amiable qualities. The next virtue of 
the huſband is wiſdom, which gives rules 
for the right ordering his authority. It is a 
main part of this wiſdom to confirm the uſe 
of his authority to the diſpoſition of his 
wife. There is a great difference of tem- 
pers; ſome are more ſtiff, ſome more pliant; 
ſome are eaſy to be ruled, ſome the con- 
trary. Some require more ſharpneſs, others 
will be better wrought upon by gentleneſs ; 
and wiſdom teaches to frame all commands, 
reproofs, rewards, according to the con- 
dition of the perſon. A ſoft tender woman 
muſt be dealt with tenderly ; a rough high- 
ſpirited one, with more ſternneſs and ſeve- 
rity ; and herein a huſband muſt not follow 
his own inclination, but bow himſelf to the 
temper of his wite. As ſhe is more apt to 
grieve or rage, to be dejected or careleſs, 
ſo ought a man to ſhape his words and be- 
haviour, that he muſt heal, and leaſt pro- 
voke thoſe paffions to which the * 
iable. 
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liable. St. Peter points all men to this part 
of d ſcretion, when he terms women the 
weaker veſſel ; meaning ſubject to more natu- 
ral infirmities than the man. So much the 


more ſhould the huſband ſhew himſelf a man 


of knowledge toward her. Our Saviour's 
government may be our example; he well 

confiders the particular nature of all his 
members, ſees the tempers and infirmities of 
each, and deals with them accordingly ; 
and his wiſdom appears in mixing a fit cup 
of conſolation or affliction for every foul. 
Every huſband muſt carefully imitate this; 
for if ſome women were reproved ſo ſharply 
and ſo frequently as others, they would be 
quite diſheartened; and if ſome were to re- 
ceive ſo great kindneſs, and ſuch commen- 
_ dations as others need, they would be utterly 
deſtroyed by pride. Now the art of govern- 
ment muſt moderate all theſe things, accor- 
ding to the nature of the governed; and 
this art the giver of wiſdom will not deny 
to them that earneſtly crave it at his hands. 
Another part of wiſdom. is, to chooſe a fit 
time and place for every act of authority. 
Two rules may be obſerved with regard to 
time, particularly in reproving, that being 
z thing wherem moſt caution ſhould be uſed, 
— it is moſt apt to be taken ill, and 
becauſe if it ſpeed well, it does much good, 
. does much hurt. But in 
parts of government, the ſame rules are ſo 
* Ms needful, 


moſt capable of receiving information or 
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needful, that much misſchief will you by 
not obſerving them. Now, as in this caſe 
there are two perſons concerned, ſo a time 
of reproving or commanding muſt be cho- 
ſen ſuitable to both. It muſt be then uſed, 
when he is fit to uſe it well, and ſhe to take 
it well. Firſt, then, when a man himſelf is 
quiet, in tune, and free from perturbatian, 
then probably he will reprove or command 
well; but when anger boils within, let him 
forbear exercifing any part of his authority, 
till he recover his due temper. Authority 
cannot be well managed but by the hand of 
wiſdom, therefore undertake not to exerciſe 
ir, at a time when wiſdom is baniſhed. Go 
not abaut ſuch a work, but when thou art 

rhyſelf, when thy mind is ſettled, thy 
judgment clear; then ſhew thy wife her 
duty, then tell her of her fault, elſe ſne 
will never mend her faults or ſee her duty. 
Chooſe, ſccondly, the time wherein ſhe is 


reproof ; when ſhe 1s. chearfully quiet, well 
pleaſed, free from exceſhve grief, anger, 
pain, fickneſs, which often untunes the 
foul, then is a good time to adviſe or tell 
her of a fault; elſe her paſſions will make 
her as unable to take any thing well, as his 
will make him unable to do it well. As to 
place, commendations, or eaſy commands, 
may be given before others; but for re- 
Proofs, the moſt ſecret place is the moſt con- 
venient. 


— 
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venient. Or if you would have her do or 
forbear any thing, which you think will be 
diſpleafing to her to hear, tell your mind in 
Yrivate, and then perſuade, where you may 
reely ſpeak all that is fit to be ſpoken. 
* But what if women offend in public, be- 
fore ſervants and children, and ſtrangers ?” 
I anſwer, in this caſe, a man may ſhew his 
diſlike, that others may not be hurt by the 
bad example ; but he ſhould delay the pro- 
per, home reproof, till his wife and he be 
together alone. Next to wiſdom is mild- 
neſs, a very neceffary virtue in this ſociety. 
No woman can endure her huſband's govern- 
ment with comfort, if gentleneſs do not 
temper it. The Lord Jeſus is the moſt 
gentle and meek governor in the world; and 
when he requireth us to take his yoke upon 
us, he — — himſelf as — and low- 
ty, his yoke as eaſy, and his burden as light. 
This is the beſt precedent for huſbands to 
follow, the moſt worthy copy for them to 
write after. The apoſtle teaches us to be 
gentle, not only. to the good, but alſo to 
them that are froward. Surely, then, the 

huſband muſt be gentle toward his wife, 

— 2 — ſition. Vea, 
we are commanded to ſhew all meekneſs to 
all men, much more ſhould each man ſhew 
it to his wife; and that in both the parts of 
authority, in directing and recompenſing. 
* to the former, the huſband ſhould-- be- 

=s Ware 
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ware of extending the uſe of his command- - 
too far; let him uſe it as ſeldom 


— as little as poſlible. It may ſuffice him 
to know, that God has given him the right 
of direction in every thing which is not 
ful; but in the exerciſe of it, he muſt — 
himſelf of a kind and free nature, not 
rigorouſly taking upon him, to command all 
he may, but willingly gratifying his wife 
in ſome, in many, in moſt things, that ſhe 
may with the more chearfulneſs be ſubject 
to him in others. Let him alſo ſhew mild- 
neſs in forbearing hard commandments, as 
much as poſſibly he can. Beware of croſling 
your wife without cauſe, and forcing her to 
things againſt her natural diſpoſition. En- 
Join nothing of this kind, unleſs there be an 
abſolute neceſſity; and as to the manner of 
commanding, let nothing be , imperiouſly 
preſcribed, but with ſweet kindneſs and fa- 
miliar requeſts. Indeed if the wife will try 
for maſtery, and ſtrive to caſt off the yoke 
of obedience, then it is needful for the huſ- 
band, with good words, to ſtand for his au- 
thority, even ſomewhat ſtifly and peremp- 
torily, profeſſing that hes will have his will 
in things lawful ; but this courſe ſhould be 
carely taken, and that only in matters of 
importance. In other cafes, it is better 
mildly to wiſh this or that, than haughtily 
to enjoin it; but mildneſs is never fo need- 
ful as in reproving, both with regard to the 
matter 
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matter and the manner of it. For the mat- 


ter, find not fault with every foible ; chide 


not for every infirmity ; what is not of a 
ſs nature, or done willfully, may be paſ- 

ed over either with none, or half a word. 

The love which paſſes by weaknefles is ne- 
ceſſary toward ſtrangers, much more with 
thoſe who are ſo nearly united. Be not, 
therefore, extreme or rigorous, but be at- 
fected toward thy wife, as a tender mother 
toward her child. Pray to God againſt all 


her faults : ſee and commend all her virtues ; - 
but petty wants and little ordinary weak» 


nefles, ſeldom take notice of or reprove. 
Let her perceive that thou doſt, but will 
not know them; and thy unwiilingneſs to 


ſee and reprove, will make her, if ſhe has 
any ſpark of generofity, more willing to ſee 


and reform. But an ever-lowering, and ever- 
chiding huſband, will make his wife worſe 


than ſhe would otherwiſe be; for the man- 


ner of reproving, even when it is moſt need- 
ful, it ſhould be very gentle. The words 
and geſtures uſed to preſs the fault, ſhould 
be mild and amiable, breathing out love and 

= F * ſcalding 

ealth, will drink a poti 
hot, ſo it is with reproof; if it, as it were, 
ſcald the ear with batter upbraiding, with 
railing words, and a fiery look, it will never 
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patient is ſo deſirous of 
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fault, deſire of her good, and care for her 
amendment; theſe incline the will to accept 
of an admonition, and help the effect of it. 
I am not againſt the wholeſome earneſtneis 
of reproving ; but this may be without bit- 
terneſs or fierceneſs. An admonition is then 
healthfully ſharp and earneſt, when a man, 
with much plainneſs of ſpeech and ſtrength 
of reaſon, lays open the greatneſs and danger 
of the ſin, and vehemently enforces them 
on the finner's conſeience; but compaſho- 
nately ſtill, with a declaration of more ſor- 
row than anger, of more grief for her fault 
and danger, than diſpleaſure againſt her 


* 
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WIVES. 


The ſpecial duties of a wife may be re- 
duced to two heads; to know herſelf the in- 
ferior, and to behave as ſuch. Firſt, ſhe 
muſt know kerſelf the inferior; ſhe muſt. 
be thoroughly convinced that fthe is not her 
huſband's equal, without which there can 
be no content, either in her heart, or in her 
houſe. Where the woman counts herſelf 
equal with her huſband; (much more, if the 
count herſelf better) the root of all 
carriage is dried up. Whoever therefore 
would be a good wife, let this fink into her 
ànmoſt ſoul, My huſtand is my ſuperior; 

ä my 
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my better: he has a right to rule over me. 
God has given it him, and I will not ſtrive 
_ God. He is my ſuperior, my better.“ 

nleſs ſhe has learnt this leſſon perfectly, 
unleſs ſhe has it at her fingers ends, if her 
very heart does not thoroughly agree there- 
to, there will be —_ between them but 
wrangling, repining, ſtriv ſo that their 
b <4 will be little elſe - 14 continual bat- 
a trying for maſteries. Let us grant, 
= have more wit and underſtanding than 
him, more readineſs of ſpeech, more {kill 
in buſineſs : yet, confider, your ſervant may 
exceed you 1n all theſe, as much as you do 


him; and yet you would be loath that your 


ſervant ſhould claim either with him or you. 
Know then, a man may be ſuperior in place 
to him who is his ſuperior in hs: and know, 
likewiſe, thou doſt abufe the gifts of God, 
if thence thou infringeſt thy huſband's ſupe- 
riority. Wherefore with all thy underſtan- 
ding, underftand this, that God has made 
him thy governor and ruler, and thee his 
inferior, to be ruled by him, and to ſubmit 
to him in all things. Though he be of a 
meaner birth and ſmaller capacity, though 
he had no wealth or name — thou didſt 
marry him, yet from that hour the cafe is 
changed, and he is no longer beneath thee, 
but above thee. Set it down, therefore, as 


a concluſion, never to be called in queſtion, 
* * My huſband is my ſuperior,” The wife, 
"OG 
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knowing herſelf inferior, muſt,. ſecondly, 
| behave as ſuch, by reverence and ſubjection 
to her huſband. Firſt, by reverence ; ſhe 
owes this to her huſband as much as the chil- 
dren or ſervants do to her : yea, as they do 
to him; only her's is ſweetened with more 
love and familiarity. She is no leſs bound to 
reverence ber buſband than are the reſt of the 
family. This alone is the difference ; ſhe 
may be more familiar, not more rude; as 
being dear, not leſs ſubject than they. 
And this reverence muſt be both inward and 
outward. Firſt, ſhe muſt have an inward 
_ reſpect for her huſband : ſhe muſt regard 
him as God's deputy, not looking to his per- 
ſon but his place, not thinking ſo much what 
he is as whoſe officer. So the Apoſtle, Let 
ibe twife ſee that ſhe reverence her huſband. 
Of all things, let her not fail in this. He 
here preſcribes ſuch a loving, not ſlaviſh fear, 
as ſtnds with the cloſeſt union of hearts. 
And, from this fear, ſhe abhors and ſhuns, 
as the gr ateſt evil which can befal her, next 
to the ig the commandments of God, 
to diſpleaſe or offend her huſband. We ſtand 
is Os a> af a. when we loath the 
8 his commandments as the greateſt 
of all evils. And the wife duly ſtands in 
awe of her n next to that 
evil, ſhe ſhuns diſobeying or grieving 
him, who is above her, — to God. x 


know many women care as little for their 
huſbands 
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huſbands as their huſbands do for them. 
But if thou will ever pleaſe God, take much 


pains with thy heart to make it ſtand in awe 


of 3 rn ſo 


E ſhall 122 with various — 


evils. But how ſhall ſhe bring her 


to this?” By looking through her huſband 


to God, the author of marriage, and putt 


herſelf. often in mind, not of his deſerts, 


but of God's ordinance. The huſband is to 


the wife the image n lory of . 2 


er that is given to 

nally, and his by God's —.— 
not, therefore, on the qualities of the but 
band, but upon his place. If thou deſpiſeſt 
him, the contempt redounds upon God, who 
hath ordained him to be thy head. It, there- 
fore, thy heart — with the fear of 
God, thou wilt fear thy huſband. And this 
inward, will produce outward reverence, 
both in words and actions. Her words are 
either to himſelf, of him behind his back, 


1; 


or to others before him : and, her words to 
himſelf ſhould neither be ſharp, ſullen, paſ- 


fionate, not rude, careleſs, or contemptuous ; 
ſuch as ſhew neither anger, nor neglect; 


but all lowlineſs and quietneſs of affection. 


What kind of words would you diſlike from 
a ſervant or child ? Thoſe muſt you not give 
your huſband. For the ſaine duty of fear 


— — K — T 9 >, 
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is in the fame words, and with the ſame 
= lainneſs enjoined to thee that is to them. 
eed, a wife, as I obſerved before, may 
be more familiar; yet there is an exceſs of 
familiarity which is blame-worthy. Why 
ſhould a woman be ſo over-bold as to call 
her huſband Tom, Dick, Ned? Could ſhe 
ſpeak otherwiſe to her child or ſervant ? 
Certainly thoſe ſpeeches of her's, which are 
moſt familiar, ſhould ſtill have a print of re- 
verence upon them. Her words allo to 
others in his preſence, ſhould be ſuch as wit- 
neſs a due reverence to him. In his com 


ny ſhe ſhould be more cautious of her — 


viour to any, than otherwiſe ſhe need to be. 

Her words to children and ſervants, in his 
fight, ought not to be loud or ſnappiſh. It 

ſhe perceive a fault in them, ſhe ſhould re- 
member her better ſtands by, and therefore 
not ſpeak, but upon neceſſity, and then utter 
the reproof in a more {till and mild manner 
than ſhe might have done in his abſence. 
| You allow not your children or ſervants to 
be loud before you; and will you be ſo be- 
fore your huſband! A wite's words, like- 
wiſe, concerning her huſband behind his 
back, ſhould be duritul and reſpectful : ſhe 


mu not talk of him with a kind of care- 


leſſneſs, much leſs with reproachful terms. 
Hence the Apoitle recommends the exam- 
ple of Sarah, who, when ſhe but thought of 
Ber huſband, in x the abience of. all * 
| n. 
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(Gen. xviii. 12.) reverently entitled him, 
My Lord. Who would bear a child ſpeaking 
againſt his father behind his back ? and ſhall 
it be thought ſufferable in a wife ? He that 
allows not an evil thought of the prince, 


will not allow evil ſpeeches of the huſband. 


Yea, the very geſtures and countenance of a 
wife, as well as her words, ſhould be mixed 
with reverence. Both good and bad tempers 


have more ways of uttering themſelves than 


by the tongue. Solomon ſpeaks of an eye that 
deſpiſeth his mother: ſo the eye of a wife may 


be a deſpiſing eye, and her geſtures may 


proclaim contempt, though her tongue be al- 
together filent. But rude and contemptuous 


behaviour are no leſs uncomely than diſ- 


reſpectful words. Wherefore, if you con- 
demn theſe in your children towards your- 


ſelf, allow them not in yourſelf toward 
your huſband. The ſecond duty, ſubjec- 
tion, implies obedience to his commands, 


and ſubmiffion to his reproofs. The formet 
is expreſſly enjoined in thoſe words, Let the 


wife be ſubject to her huſband in all things: 


and, indeed, if ſhe .refuſe it to him, how 


can ſhe require it of the children and ſer- 
vants? For it is due to her only as his depu- 


ty, and a ſubſtitute under him. But how 
far muſt ſhe be ſubject to him?“ The Apo- 
ſtle tells us, Iz all things, in the Lord. 


Obedience, you ſee, muſt be univerſal ; 


only ſo that it may be iz the Lord. In every 


thing 
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wherein obedience to him would not 

ve rebellion againſt her Maker, the is 
to obey, without any farther queſ- 
tion. An Enxgliſh ſubject is not bound to 
obey the king in any thing but what ſome 
law enjoins. His will is no law, neither 

does it bind the conſcience of his ſubject : 
but the huſband's will is a law to the wife, 
and binds her conſcience in all things indif- 
ferent. Nor does even this ſuffice, unleſs 
_ the obey readily, quietly, cheerfully, with- 
out brawling, contending, ſourneſs. The 
latter, ſubmiſſion to his reproofs, is alſo 
plainly required in theſe words, 4s the church 
is ſubjeft to Chriſt, ſo muſt the wives to their 
own huſbands in every thing. Now, bearing 
| his reproofs, is dout tleſs 2 neceſſary part of 
the church's ſubjection to Chriſt : of conſe- 


ce it is a neceſſary of the wife's 
fubjeRtion to her huſband. 


APPLICATION. 


And firſt, this yields a good inſtruction to 
young, unmarried people, not to ruſh un- 
advitedly into this ſtate. A thing of fo 
difficult a nature, ſhould not be haſtily un- 
dertaken. If they get not firſt their hearts 
full of grace, and their heads full of wiſ- 
dom, they will find their hands full of work, 
a houſe Fall of trouble, and a life full of 
woe. Dot thou defire to be married ? 1 
els 
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teſs thou wouldſt meet with gall inſtead of 
honey, fee * wiſdom, what patience, 
mou vern, or fit to obey, thou 
mr Get theſe, againſt thou 
— 5 — uſe them, or marriage, will yield 
thee ſmall contentment. Vain youths will 
marry, before they have any power to prac- 
tiſe, any underſtanding to know their duties. 
But he that leaps over a broad ditch with a 
ſhart ſtaff, will fall into the midſt: and he that 
enters into marriage without great grace, 
ſhall fall into diſquietude and vexation. 
Let unmarried people think of this, and be 
wiſe before pain teaches them wiſdom. Se- 
condly, I adviſe all married perſons to be 
well acquainted with theſe duties, and to 
mark their own failings therein. Let the 
wife know her's, the huſband his, and both 
the common duties. I defire they would 
each obſerve their own, and not each the 
other's failings. Indeed, it may be feared, 
many will be the worſe for what has been 
ſaid, becauſe they heard amiſs. The huſ- 
band may, perhaps, ring his wite a peal 
concerning her duty, and tell her, how her 
faults were ript up; and yet never confider 
his own. The wife may tell him of his 
faults, when ſhe has little or nothing to fay 
of herſelf. Thus both will be worſe, while 
they ſeek to upbraid each other, and not 
each to amend one. Unwiſe man! Unwiſe 
woman! Why haſt thou not the greateſt care 
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to ſave thy own ſoul ? Couldſt thou mark 
what was good for another's diſeaſe, and 
not what was good for thy own ? Brethren, 
ſiſters, let this be altered in us. If thou be 
an huſband, have more care to know that, 
for which thy own foul muſt anſwer, than 
what lies to the account of another: ſo thou 
that are a wife. And woe to that man or 
woman, who ſees not more failings in him 
or herſelf than in the yoke- fellow. If thy 
heart were right, thy own fins would be 
more grievous, and thy yoke-fellow's leſs. 
Learn, therefore, to paſs by their failings 
more eafily, and be more cenſorious towards 
thy own. Learn to judge thyſelf. He ne- 
ver yet learned to work well at any work, 
that would caſt his eyes more upon his neigh- 
| bour's fingers than upon his own. But, oh 
how common is this? Every man would be 
2 good huſband, if his wife were not fo bad! 
and ſhe would be a good wife, if her huſ- 
band were tolerable. All the accuſations, 
all the judgings are. darted at each other : 
but what folly is this? Idle man or woman, 
it is not the requiring duty from another, 
but the performing what belongs to thyſelf, 
that will make thee a Chriſtian; that will 
comfort thee in temptation, rejoice thee in 
death, and ſtand for thee in judgment. In 
a word, know thy duty, mark thy own fail- 
ings, and thou will not quarrel with thy yokc- 
fellow. There is no better means of prone 
than 


_ wife's 
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for one to learn his own work, 
1 to Doe his own faults. Have 
you, then, both been to blame? Repent 
both, and ſtrain not courteſy which ſhall 
in. Haſt thou been a fooliſh, paſſionate, 
or an unkind huſband, not regarding thy 
good ? Cry not e She has been thus 
and thus ;” but repent of thy own fin ; ſe- 
riouſly confeſs it to God ; beſeech him to 
| make thee a better huſband, that ſhe may 
de a better wife. Haſt thou been a brawling, 
diſobedtent, or diſcontented wife? Aſk thy 
heart before God, and diſſemble not. If fo, 
clamour not againſt thy huſband, exclaim 
not againſt his paſſion or unkindneſs ; ; but 
condemn thyſelf, and call upon God to make 
thee reverence and obey thy huſband, as a 
commander under him : intreat him to make 
thee a better wife, that he may be a better 
hutband. Let each mend one, I mean him 
ſelf, and contention will ceaſe. Pray each 
for yourſelf firſt, then for the other: labour 
to ſee wherein you yourſelf have offended ; 
and be not ſkilful to caſt the fault upon ano- 
ther, but to caſt it out of yourſelf : fo ſhall 
your loves be ſure, your lives comfortable, 
vour deaths happy, and your memories 
bleſſed for ever! Before I couclude, it may 
not be improper to ſum up the duty 'of mar- 
ried perſons, as parents, and as maſters. 
Their duty as parents reſpects either the 
temporal or the ſpiritual good of their ; 
4 ren 


than 
and 
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dren. With regard to the former, you owe 
them protection, and profiſion of neceſſaries, 
— to that rank and degree wherein 
the wiſdom of God has placed you. You 
are carefully to protect your children from 
all the evils and dangers to which infancy, 
childhood, and youth are expoſed. You 


e add ww now xd felis them: wr | 


only to provide for them for the preſent, 
but to take care for their future ſubſiſtence. 
If you have not a patrimony. to leave them, 
it behoves you to leave them an art or a call- 
ing, whereby, through diligence, with. the 


| bleffing of God, they may procure food con- 


venient for them. In the choice of this 
calling, you ſhould chiefly have an eye to 
their general Chriſtian calling, and confider 
not ſo much what will conduce moſt to their 
temporal profit or honour, as what will moſt 
effectually advance their ſpiritual and eter- 
nal intereſt. This is a weighty point : it 
were well if all would deeply lay it 
to heart. It ſhould next be confidered, whe- 
ther the calling propoſed be ſuitable to their 
nius and inclination ; which are to be con- 
ſulted on this head, only not as much as 
their eternal welfare. With regard to their 
ſpiritual good, your firſt labour of love is, 
to preſent them to God in baptiſm. You 
are then to inure them to good, to inſtruct 
and admoniſh them, to educate them in the 
3 fear of God, to ſeaſon their 


minds 
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minds, as early as pofkible, with the funda- 
mental truths of religien, and, in ſueh a 


manner as is beſt ſuited to their capacity, to 


train them up in all holineſs. Every inſtruc- 


tion ſhould be ſeconded by example. Let 


them enmity ſee as well as hear, how 
2 ht to walk acceptably, and to pleaſe 
| peculiarly careful to ſet before 
your — the copies and patterns of the 


virtues which you teach: and let them nei- 


ther ſee nor hear any thing from you, which 


you would not defire to have copied by 


them. Even an Heathen, and none of the 
moſt virtuous, could fay, 


Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. 


We ought to reverence and ſtand in awe of 
children, that nothing may be ſpoken or done 
in their fight, which may taint their tender 
minds. They are prone to imitate any; but 
more eſpecially thoſe who are fo near. rela- 


ted to them; which undoubtedly they will 


be moſt ready to do, when example ſtrikes 
in with their natural propenſity to evil. If 


neither good examples nor inſtructions will 
prevail, then correction becomes a duty: 


and this ſhould firſt be given in words, be- 
fore you proceed to ſeverer methods; yet 
not in railing, or foul or bitter language, 


but in calm and ſober reproof. If that fail 
too, then uſe the rod: but, whenever this 
correction 1 is given, 4 it be with all the ex» 


preſfions 


N 
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natural fondneſs. Laſtly, correction muſt 
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preffions of love and concern, which the 
nature of the thing will admit. Let it be 
timely, before ill habits are contracted, at 


| leaſt, before they have time to take root; 


and let it be moderate, not exceeding the 


ny of the fault, or the tenderneſs of 


the child. Immoderate or ill-natured and 
ſhonate correction, is ſo far from profiting 
children, that it very frequently frets and 


ſharpens their ſpirits, and makes them more 
_ ſtubborn and untractable. If they are of a 


ſoft temper, it frights and diſpirits them; 
this is allo the natural effect of a ſour, harſh, 
unkind behaviour : hence thoſe ſolemn cau- 
tions of the apoſtle, fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath, Eph. vi. 4. avoid what- 
ever tends thereto. Uſe no demeanor, no 
actions or words, or way of ſpeaking, which 
has ſuch a tendency ; and again, fathers pro- 
volle not your children to anger, le they 
be diſcouraged, Col. iii. 21. It is a different 
word from that uſed in the former text, do 
not purpoſely fret or teaſe them ; left you 


| ſhould diſhearten them too much, leſt you 


ſhould deſtroy their courage and vigour of 
mind, and make them of a faint, fearful, 
daſtardly ſpirit. The direction doubtleſs be- 
longs to both the parents, but is more im- 
mediately addreſt to fathers, as they are 


generally of rougher and harſher ym than 


the mothers, and not fo much reſtrained by 
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not be given in anger; if it be, it will 
loſe its enen on the child, who will think 
he is corrected not becauſe he has done a 
fault, but becauſe the parent is angry. 
Theſe directions chiefly relate to young chil. 
dren; but 'even after they are grown up, 
you are ftill.engaged to watch over their 
ſouls, to obſerve how they practiſe the pre- 

cepts which have been inculeated upon them 
from time to time, and to- exhort, encou- 
rage, and reprove them accordingly ; you 
are alſo to bleſs them firſt by your prayers. 
Parents are under a peculiar obligation, by 
daily and earneſt prayer to commend their 
children to God's protection and blefling. 
You are, ſecondly, to bleſs them by your 
piety ; ſee that you be ſuch perſons in all 
holineſs of converſation, that from you 
the bleſſing of God may deſcend upon your 
poſterity. As maſters, you are to be juſt to 
your ſervants, whether apprentices, journey- 
men, or houſehold ſervants, in faithfully 
and exactly performing the conditions on 
which they engaged to ſerve you; particu- 
larly with regard to food, and the other 
neceſfaries or conveniencies of life. You 
are to admoniſn and reprove them for their 
faults, more eſpecially faults againſt God ; 
but let this be done with all tenderneſs and 
mildneſs, forbearing- not only bitter and op- 
probrious language, but even threatening, 
knowing that your ns of is in Heaven, and 


_ that 
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that there is no reſpect of perſons with his. 
You are to fet a good example to your ſer- 
vants, otherwiſe reproving will be but loſt 
labour. It is your duty to provide them 
with all means of nec inſtruction, and 
to allow them ſufficient time to worſhip God 
in private as well as in public. You are to 
beware that you give them only reaſonable 
and moderate commands, that you do not 
make their ſervice toilſome to them, by 
laying on them greater burdens than they 
can bear, or greater than you would impoſe, 
or they would bear, if they were not of the 
houſehold of faith. You are to 
them in well doing, by them with 
that kindneſs which their faithfulneſs, dili- 
gence, and piety deſerve: in all your deal - 
ings with them remembering, you are to 
give an account to your maſter of — 
of your meaneſt ſervant. . 
Vol. . of the Works, p. 204 


CHILDREN. 


Children, fays the apoſtle, writing to the 
Epheſians, 1 vi. ver. I. obey your parents 
in the Lord; to which he adds, hoxour thy 
father and mother, which is the MT command 

OTE to 


ment with 88 (with a 
miſe annexed ; 
the ſecond . “ 1 — not belong to 
the keeping that commandment in pee 
Sy 4 1 : , 
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lar, but the whole law) that it may be well 
with thee, end thou mayſt live long upon the 
earth ; and this uſe is by no means to 
confined to the time of the Jewiſh diſpenſa- 
Hon. On the contrary, there are not want- 
ing many inſtances, even in later times, of 
| perſons eminently dutiful to their parents, 
— have SS: with eminent — 

* though ſtill it is ack now. 
lee a, this promiſe, as moſt others, 
= be underſtood under the Chriſtian dif- 
ation, in a ſpiritual and more exalted 
tenſe. But how are children to honour their 
fathers and mothers ? Firſt, by tags oN 

them; this is an unqueſtionable duty, mamn- 
feſtly contained in the very term honour ; 
and this inward reverence is to appear in the 
Whole outward behaviour. It is to be ex- 
both in their ſpeeches and geſtures, 
| In their words and actions. Their _ 
ſhould always teftify honour, 
the moſt reſpe@tful titles wich the * con- 
dition will bear. Likewiſe (unleſs on ſome 
peculiar occafions) your words before them 
— be few; for talkativeneſs before any 
has the of diſre 
ou ſhould alſo carry yourſelf with all low- 
Ines and A -{ Bag th in the preſence of 
your nts; ſo that your whole carriage 
may be the natural expreſſion of the reſpect 
 Todged in your hearts. This reverence. is 
* is be wHRbe on account of either 
| 1 5 their | 
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their ſuppoſed or real infirmities; for be the 
taults of the parents ever - ſo great, this 
gives the children no authority to deſpiſe 
them; ſeeing whatever their tempers or be- 
haviour be, they are your parents ſtill; 

neither are you to take any ſtep which might 
cauſe others to deſpiſe them. You cannot, 
therefore, mention their faults to others, 


without bringing guilt upon your own ſoul ; 


you cannot mention behind their back and | 


be guiltleſs. It is your part to conceal all 
their f:ults and infirmities to the utmoſt of 
your power. Be not like Ham, who betrayed 
his father's nakedneſs, and was curſed of 
God to his lateſt poſterity. Rather imitate 
the piety of Faphet and Shem ; cover, with 
U care, whatever you diſapprove of in a 
arent. Hide it from every one elſe, and, 
if it were poſſible, even from yourſelf. 
A ſecond duty which children owe to their 
is love; we are to bear them a deep, 
real kindneſs, an earneſt, tender good-will, 
heartyly defiring all manner of good to them, 
and — to ſpeak or do any thing 
which might give them uneafineſs : this 
will appear no more than common gratitude, 
it we remember what our parents have done 
for us. | 
That they were the inſtruments not only 
of bringing us into the world, but alſo f 
_ tuſtaining us after; and certainly, they that 
weigh the cares and fears which attend the 


bringing | 
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bringing up of a child, will judge the love 
of the child to be but a moderate return for 
them; this love is to be expreſt ſeveral 
ways. Furſt, in all kindneſs of behaviour, 
carrying ourſelves not barely with awe and 
reſpect, but with tenderneſs and affection; 
it is to be expreſt, ſecondly, in praying for 
them. The debt which a child _ - 
ent, is ſo inconceivably great, that he 
= never hope fully to diſcharge it himſelf. 
He is therefore to ſeek the affiſtance of God, 
and continually to beg of him, that has all 
power in Heaven and earth, to return what- 
ever his parents have done him, ſeven 
fold into their own boſom. A third duty 
which children owe to their parents is obe- 
dience ; as this is plainly implied in the 
fifth commandment, ſo it is exprefily en- 
joined by the apoſtle: children obey your pa- 
rents in the Lord, Eph. vi. 1. and again, 
children obey your parents in all things, for 
this is well-pleafing to the Lord, Col. ui. 20. 
we owe them obedience in all things, unleſs 
where their commands are contrary to the 
commands of God. In every thing of an 
indifferent nature, whatever they enjoin, 
we are to do. The caſe is the ſame with 
regard to the authority of parents over their 
children, as with regard to huſbands over 
their wives. The will of your parent is a 
law to you; as ſoon as it is ſignified to you, 
you are to comply with it immediately, not 
| | 4 | 
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for wrath, not only to avoid this, but alſo 
fre pans ience fake. og By * 
concerning you; h is the autho 
rity which he hath en them with. 
And yet we are to obey them only in the 
Lord, only fo far as conſiſts with his autho- 
rity over us; therefore, if any of their 
commands are contrary to the commands of 
| God, in that caſe our duty to God muſt be 
preferred. If, therefore, any parent ſhould . 
be ſo wicked as to require his child to fteal, 
to lie, or to do any thing unlawful, the 
child offends not againſt him, though he dif- 
obeys that 2 31 he _ diſ- 
obey ; otherwiſe he offends againſt an higher 
—4 even that which every child of man 
_ owes to his father which is in Heaven. Yer 
when. it is neceſſary to > ore, it 
thould be done in as modeft and reſpectful 
a manner, that it may plamly appear not 
ſtubborneſs, but conſcience-is the ground of 
that refuſal. Let this appear likewiſe, by 
your ready and chearful compliance with 
all their lawful commands, as well knowing, 
that wherever the command of a parent is 
not contrary to any command of God, there 
the child is bound in conſcience to obey, 
whether in a weightier or lighter matter. 
Nothing, therefore, but the unlawfulneſs of 
their command can excuſe the diſobedience 
of our parents. If any inſtance of difobe- 
dience is more inexculable than others, * 


them 


in | 
they be, whether fickneſs 
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poverty, it is but juſt to ſuſtain thy parent; 
who formerly ſuſtained thee ; and tha this 
is alſo implied in honourin her and 
mother, our Lord him — For 
when he accuſes the Phariſees of r ejecting the 
_ commandment of God, that they might cleave 
their own — inſtances i — this par- 
ricular concerning the relievi parents. 
Hence it is manifeſt, this — of the 
duty which is enjoined i in the fifth cor command- 
ment; and ſuch a duty it is, that no pre- 
rence whatever can releaſe us from the per- 
formance of it. No fault of the parent can. 
acquit a child of this duty; for as St. Peter, 
tells ſervants, that they muſt be: ſubjeft out 
of conſcience towards God, not only to good 
and gentle maſters, but alſo to tbe fromard: 
fo certainly it concerns el lildren to perform 
every inſtance of filial duty, not only to 
kind and virtuous parents, but to the harſheſt 
and wickedeſt. For though gratitude to a 
kind and tender parent be a forcible motive 
to make a child pay his duty, yet that is not, 
the principal, and much leſs the only ground 
af it. This is laid in the authority of God, 
who commands us to honour our parents; 
and, therefore, were we to ſuppoſe a parent 
to have been ſo unnatural, as never to 
have done any thing to oblige a child, 
yet, notwithſtanding this, the eommand- 
ment of God would remain in its full force: 


and what is preſcribed therein We are bound. 
to 


5 JOHN WESLEY. arg 
to perform, whether the tie of gratitude be 
e Vol. IV. of the Works, p. 218. 

* SERVANTS. 

St. Paul confirms his directions to maſters 

by that confideration, that they alſo have 4 
maſter in heaven, and there is no reſpef of per- 
fons with him. He regards no-man's outward 
condition: the poor and the rich are the 
ſame to him, and the ſervant as his maſter. 
And the Apoſtle, it ſeems, had learned of 
bun, to be without reſpect of perſons : for he 


has the ſame care for ſervants as for their 


maſters, and is as in his advices to 
them; nay, much more ſo; probably conſi- 
dering, that they had fewer advantages of 
education, and fewer opportunities of in- 
ſtruction. He is therefore remarkably par- 
ticular in his directions 28 Ba, 
wen at large in the epiſtle ta tl hepans, 
— the Coloſſans. He gives x far- 
ther directions in the firſt epiſtle to Timo- 
thy, and again in the epiſtle to Titus. by 
we add hereto the advices given them by St. 
Peter, we ſhall have a full account of the 
duties of Chriſtian ſervants. The great duty 
required of ſervants is, /ubjefion and obedience 
to their maſters. Sa, St. Peter, (1 Peter, 
ii. 18.) Servants be ſubjeft to your ma 
ters. St. Paul * ſervants to be 


jel 
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Jet 10 their own and F 
the Ephefians and Coloſtans, (Eph. vi. 5. Col. 
itt. 22. Servants, obey your maſter as the 
fleſh. wing that theſe are your maſters 
only in a qualified ſenſe, and only during this 
ſtate of fleſh and blood; you have 
| but one proper, abſolute maſter, to whom 
you owe unhmited yet, — 
theſe alſo, as being inveſted with a part of 
dis power, you owe a limited obedience and 
fubjection. Indeed, this obedience varies 
according to the various kinds of ſervice 
wherein ſervants are connected with their 


fpecified, either ſome 
houſchold work, or (i only one 
fexvant) all manner of work «goes from 
time to time, we qe Raped: done in ot 
family. entices, who are engaged 

feveral _— chiefly to ferve their maſters 
in their particular trade or Now, 
how far are all, or any of theſe obliged, in 
_ conſcience, to obey and be ſubjeft io their own 
maſters? The A anfwers, d the 


rime agreed, obey your _ after the 2 in 
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though he had flocks of his own, yet he fed 
bis maſter's flocks, and committed his own 
is ſons, Gen. xxx. 35. 36. They are 
what bufineſs they pleaſe them- 


; "'Y be ar 8 
the time of their ſervice laſts, without the 
conſent of their maſter. They may not, 
befare their covenanted time expires, ga 
away from their maſter. The ſecond part of 
a fervant's obedience is, to do whatever his 
maſter commands: to loo to the hand of his 
maſter, (as David ſpeaks) ready to execute 
any thing he would have done. He is alſo 
to obey, by hearkening to his inſtructions, 
not only in matters of his ſecular calling, 


but likewiſe in the things of God, in what. 
ever concerns his Chriſtian calling. The 
manner wherein this obedience is to be per- 
formed, is largely declared by bath the Apo- 
titles. Obey your maſters, ſaith St. Paul, with 
Fear and trembling. This indeed is not to be 
taken literally: it is a proverbial expreſſion, 
denoting the utmoſt care, watchfulneſs, and 
diligence. Do it fearing God, from a prin- 
ciple of loving fear, a fear of offending your 
maſter who is in heaven. Be ſubject to your 
maſters with all fear, faith St. Peter, with 
earneſt, — reverence; with a conſtant 
fear, either of injuring, grieving, or diſ- 
pleaſing them, by any part of your beha- 
viour. So proper is this fear of a 
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Gee ab attained 
place and power. This God intimates. in 


that expoſtulation, (Mal. i. 6.) If Fbe a ma- 
fter, where is my fear? That is, you. plainly 
you do not account me your maſter, 
becauſe there is no fear of me in your heart. 
But wherever it is, it will draw ſervants on 
to perform all duty: and the more itabounds, 
the more defire and endeavour wilt there be 
bao om. well. An eſpecial means to 
reſerve 1 
— —— 


of their maſter's 
place and power; — 1s * ap 
of God. God has placed them in his ſtead, 
and in part has given them his power. TRew 
are the deputies and miniſters, of God ; 
therefore, in ſcripture, the title Lord is, - 
ter a peculiar manner, ad 4 them. There 
can therefore be no excule for deſpiſing them, 
though they ſhauld be poor, mean, weak, 
or aged. The pooreſt and weakeſt have the 
ſame. place and. authority, which the richeſt 
and ſtrongeſt have. All bear the image of 
God ; therefore, to deſpife them ſhews, that 
you regard. not God's image at all. This fear 
. 
in the by to in — 
ſence of their maſter, without ſome — 


ſary cauſe: by forbearing to. reply, when 
they obſerve their maſters unwilling they 


ſhould ſpeak any more : by attending to k. 4 


thaw 2 „ 


- 
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to them as Semael did to God, when he faid, 


. 
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fers) but to doit juſt the fame in the abſence 
of your maſter, as you do when under his 


poſtle infiſts upon this over anc 
and that in the ſtr 


ongeſt manner : ob * 
maſters in the fingleneſs of your 1 Ss 
Chriſt, not with eye-ſervice, but as the ſer- 
vants of Chriſt, doing ſervice unto the Lord, 
not unto man; and again, ſervants obey your 
maſters in all things, with a fingleneſs of 

heart ; 


- 4 | — = 
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heart ; and whatever Je do, do it as unto the 
Lord, not unto men. For in whatſoever you 


do with a a ſingle eye, ye ſerve the Lord, 


Chriſt. Whatſoever is thus done to any 
earthly maſter, he accounts done unto him- 


ſelf; and for all this he will ſay to you in 


that day, well done, good and faithful ſer- 


vans, inaſmuch as you have done it to one of 


theſe, tor my ſake, ye have done it unto me. 
Therefore in all things which ye do for your 
maſters, confider yourſelves as doing the will 


7 God; the will of your maſter is the will 


of God to you; his voice is, as it were, the 


voice of God ; bis work is to you the work 


of God, whom you obey in obeying hi 
But in all this, there is one reſtriction to 
obſerved ; maſters, as well as parents, are to 


de obeyed only in the Lord; only fo far as 


their commands are not contrary to the com- 


mands of God. If ever this ſhould be the 


caſe, you cannot obey them; you muſt obey 
God rather than man. You muſt humbly 


and reſpectfully declare, that in all things 


elſe you are ready to obey; but this you ap- 
prehend to be contrary to the plain word of 
God, and therefore you dare not do it; 
neither may you reſtrain from obeying a 
plain command of God, becauſe your maſ- 
ter forbids you ſo to do. You mull, at ſome | 
times, (if not ſo often as you otherwiſe 
would) hear the word of God, join in pub- 


lic Prayers attend the table of the Lord, 


2 
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and eall upon him in private. And if any 
maſter , violently hinder you from ſo doing, 
you ſhould, at all hazards, quit his ſerviee 
as ſoon as poſſible. Let no gain, no tempo- 
ral confideration whatever, induce you to 
continue therein; for what is à man profited, 
if he ſhall gain the whole world, and loſe bis 
own ſoul ? But . ye do, that is not 
contrary to the commands of God, do it 
— —_ ſoul, from the bottom of 
naturally reſults from the 
> it, 45 unto the Lord and is therefore 
twice mentioned in the ſame ſentence with it. 
Whatſoever you do, do it with your might, 
do it as quick as you can, and as well as 
vou can; do it at leaſt as well as you would 
do, if it were for yourſelf.. If you are hired 
by the day, do as much work in each day as 
you can; the cuſtom of the trade is nothing 
to you, nor the example of thoſe that work 
with you. Do as much to day, as you can 
do without hurting yourſelf, or 7 
ou from doing the ſame to- morrow; = 
jut as much as you would if it were your 
own work, or if you were paid by the piece. 
Do the ſame thing if you are houſehold ſer- 
vants, putting forth all your ſtrength, rid- 
ding away all the dla: you can, and 
therein all the underſtanding which 
has given you, in order to do every thing in 
the moſt excellent manner, whereof you are 
2 | Theſe general directions all fer- 
vants 


— 
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On the other h as have faithful 
maſters, real believers in rift, let — 4 
adminiſter any for leſs exactneſs in 
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vants are to obſerve, of conſcience toward 
God, and that whether their maſters be 


good 
| or bad, — 1 43 fact if not in name) 
or Chriſtians ; for 
ter, while he is ſuch, does not vacate the 


character of the maſ- 


duty of the ſervant. Suppoſe they are mere 
heathens, men that neither love nor fear, 
tor ſerve God (a very poſſible caſe in what 
we call a Chriſtian country) ftill let as many 


ſervants as are under the yoke (for the ſervice 
of theſe is a yoke indeed) count their own 


maſters worthy of all honour. Though they 
are undelieving and unholy, yet in confider- 


ation of the place which God has aſſigned 
_ them, for his fake, and in obedience tb his 


appointment, count them wort/ 


of all the 
honour above deſcribed. Pay them all the 
reverence in your heart, and ſhew them all 
that outward reſpe& both in word and ac- 
„er 
not blaſphemed by thoſe ly men, who 
would not fail to lay the blame on your -— 
lect, on the religi which you yea 


this duty, Let them not deſpiſe them becauſe 
they are brethren ; let them not, on this ac- 


count, abate any thing of the mward reve- 
rence they owe, or of their outward ref; 


and obedience; but rather do them ſervice, 
obſerve the preceding directions with * 
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they are e ond bebo — of + * 
benefit ; enjoying the communtne with 
God on earth, and for the ſame in- 


heritance in Heaven. — theſe ge. 
neral ones, there are ſeveral 3 
vants, as, be bene we perk; — 
10. not ſecreting, or privately keeping beck | 


is to hurt or waſte any thing, or to let it 
loſt their — or neglige 
. therefore, * fellow-ſervants 


r Herein alſo, 
St. Peter obſerves, Chriſt left you an example, 
that yeu wight tread in bis Ii: be 9 
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did, committed no fin, but there was no guik 
found in bis mouth. © Let there be none found 
in yours; in ſpite of all temptations to the 
contrary, ſpeak the truth from your beart, and 
whatever inconveniencies ſpring herefrom, | 
God will turn them all into bl 
"Thirdly, be faithful, as St. Paul expreſſes it, 


Few all good felicity, Tit. 1. 10. This is 


„beautiful, honourable in all men; it 
ennobles theſloweſt ſtarion, and can make it to 
ſhine in the eyes of God and man. Be faith- 
ful with regard to your maſter's goods ; 
preſerving, yea, and increafing them to the 
utmoſt ot your power. Whatever is com- 
mitted to your truſt, whether within doors 
or without, ſo carefully preſerve, that it be 
not loſt, ſpoiled, or impaired under your 
hands. If you ſee any damage done to your 
maſter's goods, redreſs it, if you can; if 
you cannot, immediately make it known to 
your maſter, that he may find means of re- 
dreffing it; and not only preſerve, but do 
all that in you hes to increaſe your maſter's 
The talents which were committed 
to the faithful ſervants, were, by their in- 
duſtry, increaſed to as many more: ſo that 
it 15 not ſufficient not to leſſen the ſubſtances 
of your maſter, but you ſhould labour to 
better it. Study his intereſt as vou would 
your own, and promote it by all poſſible 
means. Regard not your pleaſure, your 
eaſe, nor 2 ͤ— your conſcience, in- 

com- 
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compariſon of it. Be faithful with regard to 
bis reputation; conceal his faults and infir- 
mities as far as poſſible. Some of thoſe you 
can hardly avoid obſerving, being con- 


tinually under his roof; but whatever you 


obſerve of this kind, keep it in your own 
breaſt. Let it go no farther; reveal it not 
to ſtrangers, nor even to your fellow-ſer- 
vants. Never make his ſuppoſed or real 
failings the ſubject of your diſcourſe. Be- 
ware you do not wound him behind his 
back, nor ſuffer others to do it in your pre- 
ſence. Endure no tatling or tale-bearing 
concerning him in the family, but prevent 
or ſtop it with all diligence, whenever you 
can do it conſiſtently with truth, and ſo far 
as you can defend him; and in every point 
be juſt as tender of his character as of 
your own. To this head may be referred 
faithfalneſs in keeping the ſecrets of your 
maſter; many of theſe you cannot but 
know, by reaſon of the cloſe connexion 
which is between you, your continually 
abiding together ſo nearly, and the employ- 
ments he has for you. All theſe, therefore, 
you are carefully to conceal, provided they 
tend not to the diſhonour of God, or to the - 
danger of the church, or common-wealth, - 
or indeed of any private perſon ; for Jona- 
than is commended for difcovering the miſ- 
chief which Saul had ſecretly intended againſt 
David, 1. Sam. xx. 12. Be faithful with 
A . regard 


country, were the abſolute property 
maſter, as much as were hit beep and exen. 
Therefore it was not in their power to leave 
or change their maſter, but they were con- 
ſtrained to ſtay with them till death; con- 
2 directions were peculiarly ne- 
cet „ 


2 undoubtedly the firſt — 2 
ſhould be, F 1hou mayeſt free, trom a fro- 


ward, 


* 
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ward, ill-nazured man, then uſe it rather. 
Do not bind yourſelf at all, if you can 


honeſtly avoid it, (as you generally may) 


believe is an 


to any who you have reaſon to 
unzuſt or an unmerciful man. And if you 


are bound to ſuch an one already, yet, if . 2 


you ſhould ſuffer wrongfully from him, if you 
do woll, = ſuffer 2 it is by 
vo means your duty to endure i it; rather it is 
your duty to appeal to the magiſtrate, who 
is. the miniſter of God to thee for good, and 


to deſire of him ſuch a remedy as the laws 


of 2 country allow. In this manner 
arge and your cauſe to him that 

3 righteoufly : but even in this caſe, till 
you are free from the unrighteous man, re- 
member the example Chriſt has left; who 
when he was reviled, reviled not ; when he 
ſuffered, he threatened not. How much 
ſhould you tread. in theſe bis fleps, with 
regard to ings of ſmaller moment ; with 
regard to thoſe inconſiderable inſtances either 
of injuſtice or unkindneſs, which are to be 
expected almoſt in every family, and for 
which even our laws provide no remedy ? 
Here undoubtedly you are called to ſuffer ; 


and ſee that you do ſo with all meekneſs and - 


gentleneſs. Not only when you are reviled, 
revile not again, but anſwer not again, Tit. 
11. 10. Open not your mouth, unleſs ſilence 
might have the — of ſullenneſs or 


3 and then do it in as few words 
_— as 
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as the matter will bear, and with all the 
ſoftneſs you are maſter of. Before he cloſes 


the ſubje&, St. Pau! does not fail to remind 


you what great encouragement you have to 
perſevere. in all theſe duties of your ſtation, 


_ whatever difficulties you meet with therein. 


For hereby you may adorn the goſpel of God 
Our Saviour in all things. So ſt an ex- 


— 
preſſion is ſcarce to be found in all the wri- 


rings of the Apoſtle ; when he ſpeaks to per- 


| ſons of the higheſt rank, as he here uſes to 
men of low degree. You therefore are pe- 


cuharly called of God to be an honour to 


your profeffion of Chriſtians ; to ſhew what 


manner of men they are who ſerve the Lord 
Chriſt : fee then that you in particular walk 
circumſpefly, accurately, exactly, that either 


your unbelieving maſters may be won by _ 
rm- 


converſation, or, at leaſt, behevers 
ed and comforted. Still farther encourage- 


ment you have in knowing that of the Lord 


ye Hall receive the reward of the inberitance; 
that inheritance reſerved for you in heaven, 
which 1s of infinitely greater value than any 
which your maſter now enjovs, or any which 
You can receive on earth. You know that 
the day is coming when your common maſ- 
ter will deſcend in the clouds of heaven ; 


and you are affured, in that day, what/cever 


gaad thirgg a man hath dene, while he was 
ſerving God in his generation, the ſame ſhall be 
receive from the Lord, whether be be bond or © 

's : free g 


therefore let nothing be wanting now. H/ 


your work betimes, and in bis time be will give 
you your reward. Now be honeſt, be true, 


be faithful, be patient. Now obey your maſ- 


ters with. fear, yea, with fear and trembling. 
Do them fervice with finglenefs of beart, with 
good will, with your whole ſoul. Do this for 


the honour of the Goſpel, for the glory of 


| God your Saviour, for the preſent good of 
your own foul, and for the increaſe of your 


eternal inheritance. 


HUMILITY. 


| The high-2 and moſt profitable leſſon is 
the true kndwWledge- of ourtelves. It is great 


wiſdom to eſteem ourſelves nothing, and to 
think always well and highly of others. If 


oughteſt thou not to eſteem . thyſelf better 


than him. We arc all frail ; but, remem- 
ber, none more frail than thyſelf. 


Vol. VII. of the Works, p. 312. 


& . PRIDE. | 0 * 
\ Tr hurts thee not, if thou thinkeſt thyſelf 
worfe than all men: but it hurts thee much, 
to prefer thyſeif before any one man. The 

SEAS O2 humble 
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free ; the ſame 


that is, a reward proportion- 
able therezo, in an additional degree of glory : 


Vol. IV. of the Works, p. 224 
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humble enjoy continual peace ; but in the . 
heart of the proud is envy and frequen: in- 
dignation. 

Vol. VII. of the Works, p. 316. 


ADVERSITY. 


It is good that we have ſometimes trou- 
bles and croſſes; for they often make a man 
enter into himſelf, and confider that he ought 
vot to place his truſt in any dae thing 
It is good that we be fometimes contradict- 
ed, and that men think ill of us; and this, 
ethough we do, and intend well : for then 


we more diligently ſeek God for our inward 
witneſs, when *— we are contemned 


by men. 


n 


The outward work, without city, pro- 
fiteth nothing; but whatſoever is done out 
of charity, be it never ſo little and contemp- 
tible in the fight of the world, is wholly 
fruitful : for weigheth more with how 
much love one worketh, than how much he 
doth. He doth much that loveth much; 
he dath much that dath a thing well. 


Val. VII, of the Works, p. 326. 


SILENCE 


„ 
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In Sh and in ſtillneſs a reli igious y 
| args and learneth the bidder truths of 
ſcripture. There ſhe findeth rivers of 
a and may be ſo much the more fami-. 
liar with her Creator, by how much the far- 
ther of the liveth from all worldly tumult. 


Vol. VII. of 6 p. 333 


DEATH. 


This life will ſoon be at an end; conſider, 

therefore, how thy affairs ſtand as to the 

next. Man is here to-day; - to-morrow he 
is gone. When he is out of fight, he is 


| ſoon forgotten. Thou ſhouldeſt ſo order 


he thyſelf in all thy thoughts and all thy ac- 
tions, as if thou wert to die to-day. 
| Vol. VII. of the Works, p. 337» 


SIMPLICITY AND PURITY. 


Simplicity and purity are the two win 

by which a man is lifted up above all ings 
| ly things. Simplicity is in the intention; 
purity in the affection: fimplicity tends to 
God; purity en and taſtes him. 
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A WORD TO A SABSATH-BREAKER. 


On this day, above all, cry aloud, and 
ſpare not, to the God who trareth prayer. 

his is the day he hath ſet apart for the 
of your foul, both in thfis world and that 
| which is to come. Never more diſappoint 
the defign of his love, either by worldly bu- 
| ſneſs or idle diverfions. Let not a little thing 
keep you from the houſe of God, either in 
the torenoon or afternoon; and ſpend as 
much as you can of the reſt of the day, ei- 
ther in repeating what you have heard, or in 
reading the tcriptures, or in private prayer, 
or talking of the things of ( Let his 


love be ever before your eyes. Let his praiſe 


be ever in your mouth. You have lived many 
years in folly and fin: now, live one day 
e Vea. IX. of the Works, p. 279. 


TO A SWEARER. 


What words were thoſe thou ſpakeſt but 
now? Did not God hear? Why, thou didft 
y to God to ſend thee to hell. Thou 
idſt aſk him to damn thy foul. How, art 
thou in love with damnation ? Art thou in 
_ haſte to dwell with everlaſting 8 ? 
To be day and night tormented in that 
flame, without a drop of water to cool thy ' 

| | | tongue ? 


55 


chiefly in _ and under 
throw a 


„ + woo Miter ec Go and wallow 
with them in the mite! Go, drink on, till 
thy nakedneſs be uncovercd, and ſhameful 


ſpewing be on thy glory ! 
Vol. IX. of the Were, p. 285. 


TO AN UNHAPPY WOMAN. 


Are you not plunging into miſery in this 
world as well as in the world to come 
What have you brought upon yourſelf al 
ready! What infamy! What contempt k 

How could you now appear among thoſe re- 
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lations and frier ds, that were once fo loved, 
and. fo loving to you? What pangs have 
vou given them? How do ſome of them 
Mill weep for you in ſecret places? And will 
you not weep for yourſelf, when you ſee 
nothing before you but want, pain, diſeaſes, 
death? O, ſpare yourſelf! Vit pity upon 
your body, your foul. Stop, before 
you rot above ground and periſh ! 

Vol. IX. of the Works, p. 232. 


To A SMUGGLER. 


The more the king's duties are diminifhed, 
the more the taxes muſt be increaſed. * And 
theſe lie upon us all ; they are the burden 
not of ſome, but of all the people in Exg- 
| land. Therefore every ſmuggler is a bie 
general, who picks the pockets of the king, 
and all his fellow- ſubjects. He wrongs them 
all; and above all, the honeſt traders :: many 
of 'whoin he deprives of their maintenance; 
conſtraining them either not to ſell their 
goods at all, or to ſell them to no profit. 
Some of them are tempted hereby, finding 
they cannot get bread - their families, to 
turn thieves too: and then you are account» 
able for zbeir fin as well as your own; you 
bring their blood upon yaur own | head. 
Calm conſider this, and you will never more 
aK What harm there is in ſmuggling. 
vol. IX. of the Works, p. 298. 
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To A CONDEMNED MALEFACTOR. 
Ts ing 5 


faved! If chou look unto him b faith, i 
thou cleave to him with thy w I 
thou receive him both to atone, to teach, 
and to thee in all things, t thou ſhalt 
om 


„the puniſhment, and all the power 
In. Thou ſhalt have peace with God, 
LTT paſſeth 
Thy cen e pe re 
PN ay ſpirit rejo the 
viour. A. e 224 en 
in thy beat, enabling thee to trample fin 
under thy feet ; and thou wilt then have an 
full of immortality. Thou wik nv 
be afraid to die, but rather long for 
. having a dare to deport, and is 


Vol. IX. of the Works p- 30}. 


10 A PROTESTANT. 


Be zealous ſor God; but remember, that 
the wrath of man worketh not a righteouſneſs 
of God; that angry zeal, though oppoſing 
| is the ſervant of fin; that true zeal is 

only 
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only the flime of love. Let this be your 
truly Proteſtant zeal, while you abhor every 
kind' and degree of perſecution; let your 
heart burn with love to all mankind, to 
triends and enemies, neighbours and Kran- 
gers, to Chriſtians and heathens, Jews, 
Turks, Papiſts, heretics; to every ſoul 
which God hath made. Let this your 75 


Hine before men, that they may glorify Jour £ 
ther which is in Heaven, - 


Vol. IX. of the Works, 1 4 


| To A FREEHOLDER. © 


What are you going to do, to vote for a 
liament man? -I hope then you have ta- 
no. money ; for. doubtleſs you know the 
ſtrictneſs of your oath, that you have re- 
Ded no g or reward, nor any promiſe 
of any on 9 — of your in the 
enſuing — Surely you ſtart at per- 
Jury At calm, forechought, deliberate, 
wilful perjury. If you are guilty already, 
ſtop, go no farther; it is at the peril of 
your ſoul. Will you fell your 8 
Will vou ſell your own foul ? Will you fell 
our God, your Saviour? Nay God forbid! 
Rather caſt down, juſt now, the thirty pieces 
of ſilver or gold, and ſay, Sir, I will not 

_ ««-ſell - Heaven; neither you nor all the 
world is able to pay the” purchaſe.” . 
=» | | Vol. IX. of the Works, p. 334. 
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ADVICE.TO A Sennen. 


1 


Death levels all; it mingles is a 
the gentleman, ſoldier, clown. and 
it makes all theſe- diſtinctions void. - 
life ends, ſo do they, holy or unholy is the 
one queſtion then. Lo! the books are 
opened, that all the dead may be judged 
according to the things that are written 
therein! O may thy name be found written 
in the book of life. 


va. Nx. of the Works, p * 


VSE OF MONEY. 


| Gaim all you can, without h arting yourſelf 
or your neighbour, in ſoul or dach, by ap- 
plying hereto with unintermitted diligence, 
and with all the underſtanding which God 
has given you. Save all you can by cutting 
off every expence, which ſerves only to in- 
_ dulge fooliſh defire, to gratify either the de - 
fire of the fleſh, the defire of the eve, or 
the pride of life. Waſte nothing, livitg, 
or dying, on fin or folly, whether for your- 
ſelf or your children; and then give all you 
can, Or in other words, give all you have to 
God. Do not ſtint yourſelf, like a Jew 
rather than a Chriſtian, to this or that pro- 
portion. Render and God not a tenth, not 
a third, not half, but all that is God's, be 


it more or leſs, by employing all on your- 


_ ſelf 


* 
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ſelf, your houſehold, the houſrhold of 
faith, and all mankind, in fuch a manner, 
that you may give a good account of your 
00 aa 


Vol. IV. of the Works, p. 58. 


EVIL SPEAKING. | 


than ſpe 
lating ern which was really done or ſaid by 


one that is. not preſent when it is related. 
e, having ſeen a man drunk, or heard 


him curſe or ſwear, I tell this when he is 


_ abſent, it is evil ſpeaking. In our language 
this is alſo by an extremely proper. name 
termed back biting ; nor 15, there any material 
difference between this and what we uſually 
ile tale bearing. If the tale be — 
in a ſyft and quiet manner, (perhaps with 
expreſſons of good will to the — 
and of hope, that things may not be quite 
fo bad) then we call it whi/pering. But in 
whatever manner it be done, the thing is the 
ſame, the ſame in ſubſtance if not in cir- 
cumſtance. Still it is evil ſpeaking ; ſtill 
this command, ſpeak evil of no man, 15 tram- 
pled under foot, if we relate to another the 
fault of a third perſon, when he is not pre- 
* to anfwer for himſelf. 

Vol. IV. of the Works, 7 35 


THE END. 
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| Evil ſpea king is neither more nor leſs 
evil of an abſent perſon : re- 
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